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A snowy road at Oldham. 


The Land of the Loom and the Spindle. 


LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM IIyDE. 


Only those who know their Lancashire well can realise the meaning of a cotton strike. Since the 
American War caused the great cotton famine of half a century ago, this giant industry has 
fassed through many vicissitudes and occasioned a deal of legislation. The following vivid 
tmpressions by an artist have been written under the anxiety of a lock-out affecting a hundred and 
forty thousand hands, and will convey to the outside world some sense of the difference such a 


dislocation of trade involves. 
“TY “HE fabrics of Manchester are ubi- 

quitous. They interweave with 

the commerce of the world’s 
continents ; their filaments touch the in- 
terests and desires of the extremes of 
humanity; in and around this sombre 
Lancashire city are created the tissues 
which may serve to array an empress 
for a state ball, form the loin-cloth of 
an Indian ryot, drape the limbs of bar- 
baric princesses on tropic islands, or 
curtain a housewife’s windows in the 
snows of Canada. From the time when 
the human finger and thumb _instinct- 
ively made a thread of intertwisted fibre, 
the art of spinning has connected us 
with remote ages and peoples, until the 
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automatic finger and thumb of modern 
machinery spun out of a pound of cotton 
two hundred miles of thread. Literally 
and figuratively, spun thread runs through 
all history ; it has been used as a symbol 
and precept from time immemorial; it 
comes to us now as linen, out of Egyptian 
tombs into the light of day, revealing the 
civilisations of five thousand years ago. 
One looks from the railway at Middleton 
up to the serried masses of mills on the 
hillsides at Oldham, and muses over 
their significance, and the fact that most 
of this visible array of skill and intellect 
has arisen in little over a hundred years. 
There is a great centre to all this in 
the present day—the Royal Exchange at 
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Manchester. Imagine three thousand mill 
owners, factors, agents, who are some- 
times seen here together, not so much 
immersed in statistical contests of *‘ bull” 
and “bear,” as immeshed in and handling 
a web of involved interests, and weay- 
ing the texture of a world-wide trade. 
‘They represent the acute point of the 
latest competition, the last word of 
science applied to their productions. As 
one listens to the hum of voices and 
sees the expressive movement of faces 
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inevitable fluctuations of trade attendant 
on the friction of political science, have 
happened since. Cotton famines, starved 
mobs, riots repressed, prejudice, ignorance, 
knowledge, unselfishness, and avarice, all 
played some part; but there is perhaps 
no greater stain on England’s industrial 
history than the exploiting of children in 
Lancashire factories — 


‘* Weeping ip the playtime of the others, 
In the kingdom of the free.” 
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Mills at Middleton. 


and hands in this hive, one mentally 
looks back to the lonely hills and dales 
of the England of two centuries ago, 
where in solitary cottages a tallow candle 
dimly lit the grey threads in the hand 
loom and the antique figure of the 
weaver. 

The interval has been a_ period full 
of stirring incidents, both fateful and 
helpful to British industries and cotton 
spinning in particular, Colonial empire, 
ihe application of steam to shipping, 
the creation of the United States, all the 


These, the brightest hope of a nation, its 
most valuable capital—its children—are 
appreciated to-day with wiser views. 
‘rom Mrs. Browning to Ebenezer Elliott, 
a wide literature has depicted the more 
human side of the history of Lancashire 
activity; but even now, in the con- 
fusion of international competition, the 
clashing of political theories, the welfare 
of the on-coming generations is often 
overlooked. 

There is little manufacture now, com- 
paratively, in central Manchester. It 
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is fast becoming a place of exchange, 
a collection of banks, offices, sale- 
rooms, and shops. ‘Tall buildings and 
narrow streets fill the older parts, broad 
avenues with taller buildings occupy the 


new, where the whirr and whirl of the 
electric tramcars is incessant. Scarcely 
any of 
the oldest 
part of 


the city 
remains; 
the cathe- 
dral_ ap- 
pears in 
relation 
to its sur- 
roundings 
as some 
ancient 
medieval 
figure 
would 
amongst 
men in 
the frock- 
coats and 
silk hats 
of to-day ; 
the eye 
c a @ 
hardly 
find any 
nooksand 
corners of 
the re- 
mote past. 
As 1m 
Liver- 
pool, the 
street life 
is one of 
incessant 
activity, 
eve ry 
modern 
mechani- 
cal aid is 
used as 
means. of 
commu- 
nication to all parts of the city. There 
are hardly any peculiar characteristics, 
except that the light of day seems per- 
manently dimmed, and that the public 
buildings and houses are encrusted with 
an extra thickness of grime. 

It was while wandering about that, turning 
acorner of Albert Square, I came suddenly 
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Manchester Town Hall. 
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upon the front of the superb Town Hall, 
its magnificent and picturesque sky-line 
striking the eye immediately, in the same 
manner that a noble chord of music 
would strike the ear in some dull place. 
One looks up and down its incisive 
striking proportions with a keen sense of 
astonish- 
ment and 
delight, 
for what- 
ever else 
M an- 
chester 
may have 
done, it 
has built 
a civic 
palace of 
great ex- 
ternal 
beauty 
and = dis- 
tinction. 
Appar- 
ently the 
burgesse s 
know it, 
for very 
artistic 
arrange- 
ments 
have been 
made 
with ever- 
greens 
in the 
Square, 
and the 
adjacent 
buildings 
have been 
so consid- 
ered as to 
produce 
a har- 
monious 
coup @ail. 

Imme- 
diately 
I thought 
of other town halls on the Continent, in 
the same scale of artistic achievement, 
though with perhaps more delicate and in- 
tricate details. But this surprise of noble 
architecture had hardly lifted a cloud of 
boredom that the monotonous modernity 
of the business city had produced, when a 
dramatic and suggestive incident roused 
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me to other visions. A mob of men had 
burst into the Square, and were in front 
of the ‘town Hall with loud and threaten- 
ing cries: their grievance was that very 
old one—they were foodless and hungry. 
It was some time before the whole crowd 
of men, police, and civic officials had acted 
their little drama, and had melted away, 
—meanwhile, one’s imagination had been 
curiously stirred, when the great bell 
striking in the tower gave the final sug- 
gestion, 

Here, again, was Liége, Ghent—here 
was Bruges, Florence, Paris—the cry of 
opuli! populi! Bread, bread! the tocsin. 
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significance from the scene I had just 
witnessed. ‘The bridge was just where 
the black waters of the Irwell emerge 
into the light of day-—if day it be, 
—flowing from subterranean — reaches 
under houses and _ streets, with hardly 
perceptible motion, and then between 
tall overshadowing buildings. Crossing 
the opposite reach is a bridge of tall 
arches, gloomy, grimy, and utterly utili- 
tarian ; yet in some vague way it suggested 
other bridges—a certain bridge that leads 
from a palace to a prison,—-bridges over 
historic streams, where a turbulent popu- 
lace has often surged in riot. None, how- 














A Lancashire canal at night. 


Analogies quickly crowded upon each 


other—a great mart, a city of weaving 
and ironware—trade, labour, wealth, 


learning, and poverty,—a_ noble hall 
frescoed within with great pictures ; with- 
out, grave lawyers and _ seignorial mag- 
nates facing a mob under a huge tower 
and a great bell. The whole romance of 
Commerce, pain, skill, toil, and trouble 
as of old—the same was happening over 
again in prosaic Manchester. It was 
but a glimpse; then I remembered 
lingering on a bridge by the Cathedral 
earlier in the day, and the vague im- 
pressions gathered there took a clearer 


ever, could be more impressive than these 
prosaic brick arches immersed in grey 
gloom, above a river blackened with the 
refuse of factories, with its tide bearing 
bubbles of foul gas which ascend from its 
festering mud to reflect for a moment ina 
glittering twinkle, ere they burst, the grey 
light and the tall buildings of Manchester. 

Within these gloomy warehouses there 
shine and glimmer fabrics of varied and 
fairylike textures, dyed with colours that 
mock the light reflected from gems or 
from the glowing tints of sunlit skies. 
They flash from silk and satin, they stain 
in subtle designs gossamer fabrics of 
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cotton, cloudy Si ae es 
wraiths of muslin, i 
— tissues whose 
magic half reveals 
and _ half-conceals 
the formsof beauty 
3 when flying feet 
beat time to laugh- 
ter and music. 

Out towards 
Old ‘Trafford, a 
little removed 
from the central 
parts of the city, 
one finds long 
roads of decorous- 
looking Georgian 
houses, bearing on 

i their fronts almost 
a human expres- 
sion of solid 
British respecta- 
bility; they are 
smoke-dried, and 
their gardens and 
shrubs have that 
pathetic look of 
their kind: these 
also are non-char- 
acteristic — they 
might be in any 
one of the Lon- 
don suburban 
main roads. 

On close in 
spection, Oldham 
appears a thriving 
Lancashire town, 
with broad streets, 
public buildings, 
and frankly utilita- 
rian aspects, per- 
haps a little less 
grimy than usual, 
with cotton mills 
interspersed by 
waste fields and 
low slate-roofed 
houses. It is 

amongst these that 

one is struck by 
the picturesque 

figures of the mill 

operatives, who 
wear the shawl 
over the head: 
they have an air 
of distinction in 
this dress which The midday break 
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comes from natural draping, and forms the 
one hint of beauty in prosaic surroundings, 
The folds of the head-dress fall into the 
dignified lines of the Italian Madonnas ; 
in the younger women, faces of some 
beauty are often seen framed in this way 
—something is left of the old days of pure 
air and fair fields, and the lovely “ rose ” 
type of English beauty which factory life 
has taken many years to destroy. 
Then the shadow of night covers a 
silence that is but muffled sound. ‘The 
friction of human and mechanical labour 
dies down, but does not rest ; furnaces 
still glow, though driving-wheels are still 
and the tall shafts above them trail a 
lesser volume of smoke. ‘Then it is that 
monotonous modernity is involved in 
fantastic suggestion, when the magic of 
twilight that is lamp-Jit charms away 
utilitarian ugliness, and the smoke-dimmed 
mazes of suburban streets and dwellings 
repose in sombre masses. <A _ sea of 
roofs and twinkling lights, with factories, 
mills, gas-works, iron-foundries standing up 
like rocky islands above them, Ware- 
houses, business premises change into 
grey-blue mysterious palaces with lamp- 
bestarred windows, their details and 
commercial aspects becoming obscure in 
the fading light. ‘There is movement all 


through the night; until very late the 
electric trams whirl about the = city 


with a deep groaning note which is 
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punctured with the sharp clang of the 


bell. ‘Then this is silent, and the 
whispering patter of footsteps ceases 


in the streets; the whole region is filled 
with murmuring waves of sound from the 
ceaseless railway traffic which permeates 
the place. All through the night come i 
the sounds of shunting, sharp rattling 
volleys of concussion, from acres of 
sidings and dep6éts, where the fruit of 
all this local labour is being despatched 
to the ends of the earth by an army of 
men under the gleams of electric lamps 
high above them. Along the banks of 
the canals plod the horses, towing huge 
barges laden with raw cotton, bricks, iron- 
ware, coal ; and this is another and asilent 
world that seems to interweave another 
set of threads into the texture of trade— 
the old methods of water carriage immeshed 
in the new life of the locomotive and 
the dynamo, All this to a pilgrim and 
spectator is something like a dream, ‘The 
shadowy masses and vistas are lit by 
mysterious gleams of light, with strange 
reflections in black waters, while voices 
come out of barge cabins and from 
ghostly forms on lock gates, with hoarse 
intonations, where in huge buildings one 
sees a shadow rise and fall in silent strokes 
cast from some steel arm that is moving 
the hidden springs of a vast mechanism : 
these are some of the aspects of the 
plain of the Irwell when day has passed. 




















““Gleams of fire and steam,” 
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The gloaming of the year. 
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Photo by F. W. Burford. 


Miss Marie Lohr as Margaret and Miss Madge Titheradge as Lisa in ‘‘Faust,.” 

















THE AUTUMN DRAMATIC SEASON. 


WITH CHARACTER PORTRAITS AND SCENES FROM SOME OF 
THE NEW PLAYS NOW RUNNING. 


BY H. M. WALBROOK. 


Not for many years has London been so crowded with visitors during the summer and early autumn 
“as this year The great magnet was of course the Exhibition ; but, when the evenings grew 
cold for open-air promenading, the immemorial! attraction of the theatre began to assert itself. 
The result was an unprecedentedly succzssful opening of the autumn dramatic season. Week after 
week, nearly every theatve open in the West End had to turn money away ; and at several it was 


imposstble to set a seat tn the pit after less than a two-hours wait. 


’ 





“TY “HE autumn theatrical season had few of the events which made those ten 
a sensational opening. Within — nights so full of interest. ‘There have been 
considerably less than a fortnight times when, amid a similar succession of 

eleveniin- premicres, 

portant the critic, 

West- bored to 

Eon ad extinction 


theatres 
reopened 


by bad 
drama, or 


their irritated 
doors with to the 
six en- verge of 


tirely new 
plays, four 
new ver- 
sions of 
old ones, 
and anew 
musical 
comedy. 
Night 
afternight 
the critics 
who sit 
silent in 
the stalls, 
and those 
who de- 
mon - 
Strate so 
ardently 
in pit and 
gallery, 


Selo de se 
by bad 
acting, 
has driven 
back to 
his office, 
where pen 
and paper 
are await- 
ing him, 
crying in- 
wardly 
with a 
bitter cry, 
“Q earth! 
Oheaven! 
Who will 
deliver 
me from 
the bitter- 
ness of 


had their ce ts 
fill of the death?’”’ 
joy of Happily, 
play - such was 


not the 
case dur- 


going. 
An elabo- 














rate pre- ing the 
sentmen Photo by F. W. Burford. series 

; t : . ee Mr. Henry Ainley as Faust. series of 
of Faust, reopen- 


a new play by Mr. Barrie, the return to ings under notice. Each theatre-curtain 
London of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, and the rose to reveal something that was worth 
production at the Aldwych of the chief watching and worth listening to. In short, 
New York success of the year, were buta as Mr. Micawber would say, with the old 
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graceful wave of his arm, the Muses 
smiled, and all the world was gay. 

The first production to which reference 
must be made is the elaborate one of 
Faust at 


where he would have a cup of coffee or 
an ice, and get back to the pit in time for 
the whole of the third act. 1 remember 
others who showed similar devotion to 

Madame 
———~  faoart at 








His Ma- 
j esty s 
Theatre, 
which has 
been filling 
the . house 
regularly 
since the 
first night. 
Mere spec- 
tacle, how- 
ever splen- 
did, cannot 
attractgreat 
audiences 
for any 
length of 
time. ‘The 
people who 
make the 
real success 
of a theat- 
rical —_pro- 
duction are 
those 
whom the 
Americans 
call ‘‘re- 
peaters Fs 
that is to 
say, those 
who visit 
the particu- 
lar play 
over and 
over again. 
I know of 
one man 
who saw 
Sweet 
Lavender 
at ‘Terry’s 
thirty 
times. He 
used to go 
at least 
once every 








the Strand, 
The Forty 
Thieves at 
the Gaiety, 
A fair of 
Spectacles 
and Aly 
bad y 
Bountiful 
at the Gar- 
rick, and all 
the Gilbert 
and = Sulli- 
van operas. 
In my own 
case I saw 
Irving’s 
Hamlet a 
dozentimes 
(and one 
who saw 
Irving as 
Hamlet 
may be for- 
given for 
doubting if 
he will ever 
again see 
anything so 
fine), and 
his Rich- 
ard, his 
Iago, his 
Mathias, 
and many 
of his other 
perfor- 
mances 
over and 
over again. 
All these 
pieces and 
perfor- 
mances 
enjoyedim- 
mense suc- 








week, and Photo by F. W. Burford. 


after his Mr. Tree as Mephistopheles in the Prologue of ‘' Faust.” 


fifteenth 

visit the scene of Phenyl’s intoxication at 
the end of the second act used to weary 
him a little, so he retired from the theatre 
to a shop on the other side of the Strand, 


cess, and 
spectacle 
had no- 
thing whatever to do with it. “The 
play’s the thing!” and the acting. And 
it is by these and not by the scenery 
and mechanical devices, astonishing as 
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sistence with which he has 











tried to keep the flag of 
the Classic Drama _ flying 
above the roof of his 
beautiful house, it seems 
graceless to find fault with 
his acting. Yet one can- 
not but feel that a little 
less of Mephistopheles 
would be an improvement 
to the latest /aust. When, 
at the premiere, the cur- 
tain rose again after the 
scene in Margaret’s bed- 
chamber, the fiend was 
there, peeping in through 
the window! When it 
rose for the second time 
after the death of Valentine 
the only figure visible was 
that of Mephistopheles 
standing in a dark arch- 
way with a red glow on 
his face ! Why does Mr. 
‘Tree sin so often in this 
way? Why will he not 
credit his audiences’ with 
more imagination ? Of the 
crowds who have visited 
His Majesty’s to see /ausé, 
ninety-five per cent. have 
been quite capable of real- 








Photo by Ellis & Walery. 


Miss Hilda Trevelyan as Mrs. Shand in Mr. Barrie's play, 


“What Every Woman Knows. 


they are, that Faust at His Majesty’s 
will stand or fall so far as a long run is 
concerned. Judging it by this standard, 
many of those who were present on 
the first night believed that Mr. ‘Tree 
has every reason for looking ahead with 
confidence. ‘The introduction of the 
Miltonic prologue and epilogue may set 
Goethe enthusiasts tearing their hair, but 
the British public, who never read Milton 
but have a great respect for him and for 
his Satan (thanks partly to Gustave Doré’s 
drawings), will approve of it as a dignified 
rounding-off of the central and_ sordid 
tragedy, ‘The acting, again, though in no 
way great, is nearly always interesting. 
Mr. ‘Tree’s Miltonic Satan is more im- 
pressive than his German one, which 
inspires no awe whatever, is too obvious 
in its humour to be amusing, and is often 
quite unnecessarily in evidence. When 
one thinks of the debt of respect and 


gratitude we all owe to the manager of 


His Majesty’s for the courage and per- 


ising the influence of the 
Spirit that Denies through- 
out the tragedy without 
having it thus emphasised and hanimered 
in—and the imaginative level of the re- 
maining five per cent. is surely hardly 
worth playing down to. ‘That studious 
and accomplished actor, Mr. Henry Ainley, 
is a picturesque and passion-swept Faust ; 
and, if the deep womanliness of Gocthe’s 
Gretchen is not forthcoming, we have in 
Miss Marie Lohr a very sweet and 
pathetic Margaret. With the perfect 
Martha of Miss Rosina Filippi, which, 
with vivid memories of Mrs. Stirling and 
Mrs. Chippendale in the past, I consider 
the best I have ever seen, and a deal of 
good acting in the minor parts, there is 
plenty in this great revival beyond mere 
spectacle to attract the public. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie’s IVhat Every Woman 
Knows is a play with a purpose — the glori- 
fication of woman: and at the premiere 
a house filled mainly with men received 
it with transports of approval. ‘The hero 
is a young Scotsman, who, from being a 
railway porter, rises to be Master of Arts 
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of Glasgow University, Member of Parlia- 
ment for one of the Glasgow divisions, 
and a prominent member of his party in 
the House of Commons, with a ministerial 
career evidently awaiting him. And it is 
all managed by his wife! John Shand’s 
personal calamity is that he has no tact, 
no self-criticism, and no humour. In his 
railway-porter days he broke into a house 
by night for the sake of securing a quiet 
hour with its library ; whereas, if he could 
have called one afternoon, cap in hand, 
and asked the favour of the loan of such 
books as he required, he would probably 
have been allowed to take them away 
with him, for he had a shrewd tongue. 
When, however, he becomes engaged to 
Maggie Wylie (in a scene of delightful 
humour and originality) she teaches him 
discretion ; and this quiet little Maggie 
becomes the dominant figure in the play. 
In every little Scots com- 


the effect is electrical, and one feels that 
with such a woman beside him John’s 
seat is safe as long as he cares to hold 
it. And, all the while, he knows nothing 
of her gifts. While she is providing him 
with his ideas, writing his speeches for 
him, converting his own turgid periods 
into flashing sentences all brightness and 
wit, he still thinks her little more than 
‘‘juist a bodie,” and presently tells her, 
with compassion in his voice, that he has 
fallen in love with a certain Lady Sybil 
Lazenby, with whom he proposes to fly. 
Then this quiet Maggie makes her master- 
move ; with the result that at the end of 
the play we find poor John Shand, M.A., 
M.P., bowed and humiliated, but happy 
with the “wee bit wifie” he has so 
despised! It is a delightful play, very 
queer and very fascinating; and it is 
splendidly acted right through the cast, 





munity, says the author 
of Zhe House with the 
Green Shutters, there is 
a distinct type known as 
‘‘the bodie.” ‘*What 
does he do, that man?” 
you may ask, and the 
answer will be, “ Really I 
could hardly tell you what 
hedoes—he’s juista bodie!” 
Well, when first we meet 
Maggie Wylie she seems 
little more than “ juist a 
bodie.” She is twenty- 
eight, plain, prim, and 
pragmatical, without lovers, 
for she is without charm, 
and with every prospect of 
living and dying an old 
maid. As soon, however, 
as she has John to look 
after, and John’s career 
to watch and guide, she 
blossoms out with really 
brilliant gifts.) When John 
is returned to Parliament 
she makes a little speech 
to his enthusiastic sup- 
porters, which contains 
only two words and yet 
which is nothing less than 
a masterpiece. Having 
motioned for silence, she 
beams in a motherly way 














on the excited throng and 
then cries “ My constitu- 
ents/” That is all, but 


Photo by Ellis & Walery. 
John Shand declares his love for Lady Sybil. 


Miss Lillah McCarthy as Lady Sybil Lazenby and Mr. Du Maurier as John 
Shand in Mr. Barrie’s play, What Every Woman Knows. 
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thougn the chiet opportunities fall to 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier as the husband 
and Miss Hilda ‘l'revelyan as the wife. 
Reference has been made above to 
the Muses smiling on the autumnal 
reopening of the theatres. As to which 
particular Muse relaxed her countenance 
over the production of Pe¢e at the Lyceum 
—the first reopening of the season—it 
is a little hard to express an opinion. 
Probably the whole nine, with a tenth 
added—the Muse of Energy. Everything 


Photo by Ellis & Walery. 
Mrs. Tree as the Comtesse de la Briere, Miss 


Shand, and Mr. Du Maurier as John Shand, in the last act of Mr. Barrie's play, 


Knows.” 


in fete is loud. The pathos of Kitty, 
the raptures of Pete over the baby he 
believes to be his, the caddishness_ of 
Ross Christian, the moral indignation of 
Pete over eternal law, the callousness of 
Philip—all are flung at the audience with 
a breath-bereaving vigour. Like Luiz in 
the Gilbertian comic opera, Mr. Caine is 
“such a past-master of that delicately- 
modulated instrument, the drum.” He 
almost deafens one section of the audi- 
ence ; and the thunders of applause with 
which the work is received by the other 
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and far larger section complete the opera- 
tion. ‘There is an ancient stone tablet at 
the British Museum which, they say, once 
hung outside an Italian amphitheatre when 
every seat had been taken. ‘The inscrip- 
tion on it runs: Circus Plenus: Porta 
Clausa: Clamor Ingens. \t might be 
translated into English and hung on an 
outer pillar of the Lyceum any night. 


Often during the early weeks of Pete the 
crowd awaiting admission to the pit 
stretched from the front doors down 
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Lillah McCarthy as Lady Sybil, Miss Hilda Trevelyan as Mrs. 


‘‘What Every Woman 


Wellington Street, and along the Strand as 
far as.a point opposite ‘Terry’s ‘Theatre! 
People wrote letters to newspapers sug- 
gesting that, to prevent disappointment, a 
sign-post might be erected in the Strand 
indicating the point beyond which all 
hope of getting into the theatre was to be 
abandoned. Hundreds of pounds must 
have been turned away ina week. Indeed, 
one almost wonders the management did 
not arrange for two shows a night—one 
from six to nine, the other from nine till 
twelve—and so catch the overflow. And 
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it was all the reward of Energy, on 
which (much to their credit) the masses 


doat. As the Irishman said, they “ stand 
prostrate” before that grand character- 
istic. 


There is something of the same quality 
in Mr. Jerome’s play, Zhe Passing of the 
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and in taste to introduce the holiest of 
figures into a Bloomsbury boarding-house. 
So far as my experience goes, however, 
these objections come from persons who 
have only heard about the play, and have 
not seen it. In the actual performance 
there is no irreverence. There is not 





Mr. Matheson Lang as Pete in Mr. Hall Caine's new play at the Lyceum. 


Third Floor Back, the central theme of 
which is sensational to a degree, though 
it is refined away in the performance by 
the acting and aspect of Mr. J. Forbes- 
Robertson. One trembles to think what 
the chief character might have been in 
other hands. Even as it is, there are 
those who think it was a mistake in art 


even a suggestion of conflict between the 
sordid boarders and the august Passer-by. 
Their wickedness collapses before his 
glance as dew melts before the sun. The 
third act is little more than a series of 
capitulations; and a little opposition 
would have made a better play. Neither 
need Mr. Jerome have made all his human 
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Photo by Foulsham & Banfield. 


Mr. Forbes-Robertson as the Passer-by and Miss Gertrude Elliott as the servant in Mr. Jerome’s new 
- play, ‘‘The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 


beings so vicious or so mean. ‘To alter 
Sir William Gilbert : 


Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat near Russell Square 
As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials, 


It is not true that, as a caustic lady 
once said, all the people you meet in a 
boarding-house suggest that they are 
being paid £200 a year by their relatives 
to live away from them. In fine, one 
comes away from this play feeling that the 
author has not given very much thought 
to it—that, the idea having come to him, 
he dashed off the play there and then 
in hot haste. However, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson saves it. This fine actor has 
been seen in London so little of recent 
seasons that there was a fear of his getting 
out of touch with metropolitan playgoers 
a consequence which would have been 





at least as much our loss as his. Happily 
that danger is past ; and our finest living 


serious actor has resumed his old place in 
the affections of the London public. 
Idols, the new play by Mr. Roy 
Horniman with which Miss Evelyn Millard 
reopened the Garrick Theatre, does not 
call for much comment. There is a lot 
of admirable work in it, the good effect of 
which is gravely imperilled by the purely 
theatrical ‘‘ situation” which forms the 
climax. Written by one who was an actor, 
it shows anactor’s sense of “effect ” rather 
than an observer’s knowledge of life. It 
is the actor’s tragedy that the artificial 
character of his work is apt to colour his 
whole view of the human comedy itself. 
He sees men and women and their doings 
and sufferings by “the (calcium) light 
that never was on sea or land.” ‘That is 
why plays written by actors are, as a rule, 
untruthful, just as the autobiographies of 
actors nearly always make the most 
elusive of reading. The most truly 
dramatic scene in /do/s is in the fourth 
act, in which the husband blurts out his 
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suspicions and accusations against his 
wife. She has publicly declared herself 
faithless, and he takes her at her word. 
He had been a little jealous in the first 
act, and the blazing-up of his anger in the 
last is precisely what was to be expected. 
In this scene, as indeed throughout 
the play, Miss Millard and Mr. Herbert 
Waring act with great power and sincerity, 
and create a deep impression. 


Photo by Ellis & Walery. 
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part ; the presentation at the Aldwych of 
the American success Paid in Full, which, 
for reasons into which it is unnecessary to 
enter here, did not win in London the 
success its merits as a play deserved ; 
and the reappearance at the Adelphi 
of Mr. Martin Harvey in Zhe Corsican 
Brothers, completed the busy opening of 
the autumn season. Nearly everywhere 
audiences have been large, and there is 








Miss Evelyn Millard as Iréne and Mr. Herbert Waring as Gerard in the last act of “Idols.” 


The appearance of a quaint American 
comedian, Mr. Richard Golden, in an 
old-fashioned play called Zhe Long Firm 
at the Queen’s Theatre; the return to 
London of that delightful comic actor, 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith, in a part he 
played to perfection at Wyndham’s in 
a farce of no particular value called Zhe 
Larly Worm; a revival of Fechter’s old 
melodrama, Zhe Duke's Motto, at the 
Lyric, with Mr. Lewis Waller in the chiet 


no convincing sign of diminution of public 
interest in the playhouse. For the great 
actor who, following Henry Irving, will 
once more lift the British Theatre to the 
utmost height, we are still waiting ; but 
when he comes all will be ready for him ; 
and not London or England alone but all 
Europe will soon resound with his name. 
As G. H. Lewes once said: ‘‘ Dramatic 
literature may advance or retrograde, 
but the dramatic instinct is ineradicable.” 
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THE BRIDE OF FIRE. 





BY HERMAN SCIIEFFAUER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


7 ERY early in the new day, even 
before dawn had _ struck into 
flame the writhing dragon on 

the flag above the Chinese Consulate, the 
tiring-women came to the chamber of 
Moy Yen. They clothed her and made 
her splendid, so that she might delight 
the eyes of her future lord, Yuen Kim, 
to whom she was betroihed. Even now 
the endless variety of meats, sweets, fruits 
and spices for the wedding-feast were 
being prepared, and the priests in the 
temple were alert. 

‘The grey women apparelled her in 
fairest and finest silks of many colours. 
Her tunic and wide Chinese pantaloons 
were of lavender silk from the looms of 
the nobles of Amoy ; her stockings were 
of a texture delicate as spiders’ webs ; the 
wedge-shaped boots that encased her 
crippled and aristocratic feet, scarcely 
larger than those of a yearling babe, were 
stitched and embroidered with silver, gold, 
and coral. On her fingers were many 
heavy rings of imperial jade, and a large 
square male emerald, also a flat pearl of 
a steel-blue colour, all set in soft yellow 
Chinese gold, carved fantastically. Around 
her wrists large bracelets of mottled jade 
hung loose. 

The women pencilled her eyebrows 
delicately with black pigment, and _ in- 
carnadined her lips to match pigeon-blood 
rubies. Her lustrous black hair they 
billowed and moulded into glistening 
coils and swathes, and then set an 
emblazoned tiara upon it—her _bride’s 
crown of  delicate-tinted silks, clear 
enamels, gold filagree and musical bangles, 
shining the brighter because of the sable 
hills of her hair. Then, as a painter adds 
his final perfecting touch, they dusted her 
olive-hued, waxen cheek with the finest 
rice-powder and touched it lightly with 
rose, 

“But when Yuen Kim comes there 
will be colour enough, I warrant, little 
one,” cackled one of the old women, 
showing her toothless gums; and even 
at his name the cheeks of the bride 
blushed darker under the rouge. 


Moy Yen was most beautiful to behold —- 
never had there been so fair a bride !— 
so said the two ugly crumpled old tiring- 
women ; and then they spoke proudly of 
distant days in the far-off land of Cathay 
when they, too, were blooming brides, 

“The heart of Yuen Kim will be made 
glad with sight of thee,” said these wrinkled 
old grandams ; “ his heart will be as fire— 
thou shalt be the bride of a great flame.” 

Yuen Kim came; they heard his firm 
manly tread in the corridor; the rush 
mats rustled and his hand disturbed the 
hanging arras—behind which he stood 
still. 

“You may enter, Yuen Kim,” said the 
old woman. 

A jewelled hand thrust aside the arras, 
and Yuen Kim stood revealed. He was 
a young man, tall, strong, of fine bearing. 
His years sat gravely upon him, but with 
a fine dignity. Among the young Chinese 
merchants of San Francisco he was 
accounted the most prosperous and the 
most handsome. He was clad in a tunic 
of turquoise silk; his trousers were. of 
lilac clasped tightly about his ankles. 
His felt sandals were richly embroidered, 
and their tops bore guards of ivory. 
Upon his head was a round cap of black 
silk surmounted by a twisted coral button, 
the badge of his caste. 

Yuen Kim advanced toward Moy Yen 
into the centre of the room, and saluted 
her with graceful ceremony. ‘The girl 
clasped his soft jewelled hand and pressed 
it against her brow. His eyes roved 
over his bride from head to foot, and 
from his calm face a deep and inward joy 
beamed forth, as from a hidden light. 

“He is stone without,” whispered one 
of the tiring-women to her companion, 
“but within he is like Ming-Ko—like 
Ming-Ko, the fire-mountain.” 

The lamps were extinguished, for the 
dawn was growing great. In the wan 
leaden light the dainty beauty of Moy 
Yen and the splendour of her brilliant 
robes seemed dulled and grey and faded. 
What was it that so suddenly smote her 
soul with a vague yet poignant terror? 
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What great fear came back out of the 
departing darkness to fret her peace? 
Was it but the indefinable alarm of all 
brides at the approach of the new existence, 
the entrance into stranger worlds where 
life was henceforth to be shared with 
another? Was it the sadness bound up 
in the farewell to pleasant paths of maiden 
days, trodden alone with joy to this very 
day of days? ‘There was a strangeness, 
an awe in the air, a stillness unnatural to 
the place and the hour. Something 
brooded. ‘The ancient women sat in a 
murky corner of the dim-lit room and 
were silent, sunk in dreams. Their life- 
less eyes looked dully upon the pair of 
lovers, two bright and happy creatures 
in the paradise of life. ‘The task of 
their withered hands was done, so they 
sat silent in the shadows. The guardian 
of Moy Yen would soon come to take 
her to the temple ; they would accompany 
her thither and abide with her until she 
had stepped across the brazier of burning 
charcoal on the threshold of her husband’s 
house. Without, in the streets and on 
the housetops of the Quarter, there was 
no usual sound of chirruping sparrows. 
It was all most strange. 

Impulsively Moy Yen tottered to the 
window on her awkward shoes and looked 
blankly forth, Then, with a little cry 
like a child’s, she came quickly towards 
Yuen Kim, stretching forth her arms. 
Ere she had covered half the distance on 
the floor with her mincing little steps, 
there came a strange, muttering, roaring 
sound, and the floor and the walls of the 
room and all things on them were shaken 
mightily. Moy Yen cried again, staggered 
upon her helpless feet, and fell forward 
into the arms of her lover. The old 
women fled shrieking from the room, 
crying out that the demon of the earth- 
quake was upon them. 

Moy Yen found herself in the up- 
roarious street, wrapt close in the arms of 
Yuen Kim. About them swarmed the 
frightened and _ bewildered thousands, 
sprung from every nook and corner of 
Chinatown, half-dressed and almost mad. 
Howlings, prayers, and yells resounded. 
Fragments of cornices lay in the streets, 
the gorgeous displays of the store-windows 
encumbered the walks; broken sashes, 


doors wrenched awry and _ shattered, 
flower-pots fallen from balconies, lay 
everywhere, 


Yuen Kim ploughed his way through the 
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frantic mob to the steps of the Joss House 
and entered. It was the temple where 
the priests were to wait in the morning 
for the coming of Moy Yen and himself. 
Two of the enormous josses still squatted 
on the altar before the great brazen bowls, 
the third lay shattered in a corner on the 
tiled floor, and its hideous head glared 
at them out of the dusk. Yuen Kim 
placed his bride in a chair of carved teak. 

“We will wait here until the terror be 
past, Moy Yen,” said he, “ until the anger 
of the earth-demon be appeased and the 
timid priests come again.” 

At intervals came jarring shocks that 
sickened them and made all things creak 
and sway. In this wise many minutes 
passed away. 

“T am afraid, Yuen Kim,” said Moy 
Yen—“ afraid that my old father, Kuang 
Chang, has come to harm. He is old 
and blind, and his steps are feeble. It 
were well that you go see to my father, 
Yuen Kim.” 

The bridegroom was silent for a 
moment, then said, ‘I am loth to leave 
you, Moy Yen, yet I will go.” 

“Tt is already day,” exclaimed Moy 
Yen, and pointed to an_ iron-barred 
window ; “the sun is risen.” 

Through the window, on the opposite 
side of a narrow alley, was visible a lofty 
brick wall, painted white. Across its face 
a ruddy golden glow was spread. It 
faded, brightened and shifted. Louder 
cries of alarm, borne up from the streets, 
now smote upon the ears of the two in 
the temple. Yuen Kim leaped to the 
window. j 

“Tt is not the sun,” he said: “it is 
fire! We must flee!” 

Before he could again take up the 
light form of Moy Yen in his arms, she 
ran to the altar-rail, and plucking up a 
handful of lotus seeds, she cast them over 
the earth and ashes in the boxes where 
the thick punk-stick smouldered and 
smoked before the gods. 

“For the twain that shall be one,” 
said she—‘‘for the life to be, for the 
children to be, for the many men- 
children.” 

Then she and Yuen Kim went forth 
into the inferno, into the red bedlam of 





the streets. The maddened hordes of 
Chinese still fled pell-mell in a wild 
stream, and with them they carried 


household gods and chattels, birds and 
animals, A stalwart Chinese of Tartar 











“The women vencilled her eyebrows delicately with black pigment,” 
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strain, a highbinder of the tongs, sup- 
ported his old sick father on his back 
as lightly as Afneas his from burning 
Troy. Moy Yen thought of her own 
father, feeble and blind, in a lofty building 
in Dunbar Place. 

“My father, Yuen Kim—my father!” 
she cried in the ear of her lover. 

He pressed her closer still. Even now 
the flames leaped from housetop to house- 
top and filled the heavens down the vista 
of the streets. Fire burst forth from 
doors and windows as the human flood 
swept by. Yuen Kim glanced for a 
moment at a tall, substantial building 
opposite. Its cresting was already flicker- 
ing with little tongues and jets of fire. 
Upon the broad plate-glass windows, 
cracked, but not broken, blazed these 
words in golden letters, English and 
Chinese : 

YUEN KIM & CO.,, 
TEA MERCHANTS. 


Then he turned his head and strode on. 
He and his bride, in their brilliant nuptial 
raiment, were as two delicately-tinted 
flowers blown headlong in a storm amidst 
a flurry of common leaves. When they 
reached the lower and level thoroughfares, 
and the mad, clamorous crowds grew less 
dense, they turned into one of the streets 
running west, and here Yuen Kim set 
down his precious load. His arms ached, 
and though a strong man he was weary. 

“My father,” whispered Moy Yen—“my 
father, Kuang Chang. It were well that 
you leave me and see to him, best- 
beloved.” 

“And leave you alone, Moy Yen?” 
exclaimed the man,—‘‘ that were not well. 
There is here none to befriend you,—you 
cannot flee from danger, like women of 
common feet, and it is a time of great 
peril. You are as a jewel that the thieves 
would seize upon—the thieves of the 
tongs. It is certain your good father was 
saved by Quong, his servant.” 

“ But it is not certain, Yuen Kim, and 
so my heart is ill at ease.” 

“IT will go,” said Yuen Kim, slowly 
and mournfully; “but first I will bring 
you unto a place of safety—so that I find 
you upon my return.” 

He carried her with difficulty for some 
distance, then with her tiny, baby steps, 
she slowly and painfully hobbled three 
squares more. ‘The hard pavements, 
encumbered with wreckage of brick and 


wood, hurt her poor, outraged feet; the 
rough basalt blocks made them throb 
and ache. At last they came to a great 
new building, a lordly synagogue, half 
completed. Huge piles of lumber towered 
in the street—yellow pine lumber from 
the royal forests of Oregon. Wearily 
Moy Yen sat down upon a large beam. 

‘““T can go no farther, Yuen Kim,” said 
she. ‘I will stay here. Oh, I fear for 
my father !” 

Yuen Kim, climbing upon a pile ot 
squared stones, lifted his bride with 
both arms and seated her atop a lofty 
stack of timber some ten feet high, 
They turned and looked behind them. 

Black against a wall of fire and smoke 
the houses on the hill-crest of the Chinese 
Quarter stood sharply forth. Upon the 
roof of the Consulate the pointed yellow 
banner with its serrate edges streamed 
towards the flame on wind-currents made 
by the fire. ‘The dragon on the flag had 
become a salamander basking and writhing 
in the sea of flame against which it stood. 
Parts of the Quarter were already one 
solid mass of fire,—gulfs of ‘Tartarus 
broken open to the world. Fountains 
and spirals and soaring columns of 
beautiful and tender tints and lights of 
the rainbow sprang into life, heart and 
leaf-shaped sheets of the eager element 
sailed free into the air and vanished. 
The black smoke swallowed and heaved 
in bulky shapes like monstrous behemoths 
and leviathans. Sounds of crashes, 
smothered and dulled by the enveloping 
roar, came to their ears,—the collapse of 
walls that sent vast torrents of sparks 
reeling to the clouds. 

“Oh, my father!” wailed the voice 
of Moy Yen from the top of the lumber- 
pile. 

Yuen Kim glanced up at his bride. 
Into his dark eyes and over his handsome 
and impassive features came an expression 
of great calm and settled resolution. He 
pressed the little hand of Moy Yen, that 
hung down heavy with its massive rings. 

“Wait for me here, Moy Yen, and do 
not stir, but wait till I return,” he said, 
and then walked swiftly away, facing the 
fire. Ere he had gone fifty feet, came 
the shrill tones of Moy Yen: 

“Q Yuen Kim, come back! come 
back !” 

But the bridegroom heard not—the 
roar of the hurricane of fire six squares 
away was in his ears, and the street was 
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“He carried her with difficulty for some distance.” 
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again in hubbub, teeming with a mass 
of fleeing refugees, white and yellow, that 
drove frantically westward. She saw the 
tall figure of her husband-to-be, arrayed 
like a king in his rich robes of coloured 
silks, pass through the press of the people 
like a solitary ship against a tearing tide. 
She saw him reach the deserted crossing 
—a mighty upheaval of the nearing flames 
flung his lengthening shadow towards her, 
and outlined him in radiance from head 
tofoot. Then he strode from sight below 
the hill into the valley of the streets 
towards the heart of the Quarter. 

Deep fear fell upon the soul of Moy 
Yen. She knew that Yuen Kim would 
return, and with him her blessed father, 
yet she felt strangely alone and forlorn. 
All her utter helplessness was upon her ; 
she was but a leaf, a rose-petal blown by 
gusts of fate to a place of shelter while 
yet the storm raged and her protector was 
not at her side. 

This was the Quarter of the Whites, 
which she had never seen save through 
a carriage-window ; and the weird white 
people who stormed by seemed terrible 
in their distress. White Devils, she had 
heard them called, and white devils they 
seemed. How awful was the fire-demon 
—yet how beautiful! He fed upon a 
city and dressed himself in a garment 
of flame, golden and scarlet, more brilliant 
than her wedding raiment, more gorgeous 
than that of the priests in the temple, 
more glorious than that of the great gods 
in the temple. The section of the 
Quarter wherein her aged father dwelt 
must still, she felt, be spared from the 
spreading flames. 

From her lofty wooden throne this 
child of Cathay, this fragile Oriental 
flower, gazed with wistful and startled 
eyes from under her pencilled brows upon 
the straggling and despairing refugees 
filing past. Few beheld her in the 
blindness of their bewilderment, for they 
were as a people wandering helpless and 
abandoned, whither they knew not, nor 
cared. Stunned and lost, they drifted by 
like flotsam on the flood, carrying many 
strange, useless and grotesque things 
snatched up in haste. Many were clothed 
with piteous comicality. They staggered 


under great burdens, or dragged boxes, 
baskets and coffers along the pavements. 

One of the fat priests of the temple 
waddled past, chanting strange prayers, 
his red and leathery face swollen with 
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fright. He cursed the faithless, treacher- 
ous gods that had abandoned his people, 
and implored the fire-demon to spare 
the temples. Droves of masterless 
dogs came running from all directions, 
and scores of homeless cats wandered 
mewing through the streets. Common 
fowls squawked and dashed by in erratic 
flutterings, released from the coops of the 
Mongolian poulterers. A large, gorgeous 
macaw of blue and green plumage flew 
awkwardly upon a pile of brick close to 
Moy Yen, and stood blinking and flapping 
his wings at the confusion. 

The vast flames fascinated her with 
their beauty and their power, and the 
deep voice of their roaring. They towered 
and twisted into the heavens and made 
a mountain range of fire against the 
firmament. ‘They obscured the light of 
the morning sun and rolled upward great 
billows of the dunnest smoke. When 
these eclipsed the sun, it smouldered 
redly like an immense crimson flower 
or a globe of ‘blood. These were flames 
whose stature was in proportion to their 
food. As a common hearth-fire preys 
on blocks of coal or billets of wood, so 
this fire preyed on tall brave edifices, and 
with one tremendous surge _ instantly 
devoured whole houses. Building after 
building was engulfed in the swoop and 
the roll of the advancing flames. The 
ocean of fire darted forward, its huge 
curled tongues tipped with incandescent 
rose, it brandished and flung aloft its 
colossal arms ; with one leap it bridged 
the streets and lapped up the homes in 
its path. It rose and sank in mighty 
tides, and roared in victory like a charging 
army with banners spread, ‘Terror and 
beauty and sublimity invested it. It 
exulted in its liberty like a Titan freed. 
It was the fairest and cruellest of the 
elements, a magnificent conqueror—and 
the city lay prone as its prey. 

Moy Yen, gazing into the immense 
waste of nearing fire, felt her soul go 
strangely forth to it. Slowly the terror 
that had clutched her heart at thought 
of her father and Yuen Kim passed 
away. Yuen Kim was wonderful, he was 
strong, he was wise—surely he had found 
her father! and they would yet come 
to her. That was certain—that was of 
all things most certain. The faith of her 
love, the fatalism of her Oriental blood, 
built ramparts about her heart. 

“Wait for me here, Moy Yen,” he had 
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said—* wait till I return.” He had said 
it and fondly pressed her hand, as fondly 
as though it had been for a long farewell. 


The last few fugitives struggled 
wretchedly past. But Moy Yen was 
little concerned with them. Her dark 


eyes were fixed fast upon the glory of 
the conflagration, Yuen Kim would soon 
appear upon the top of the hill, out of 
the livid core of the fire—her hero, with 
her blind father on his back. Then 
she seemed to hear again the words of 
the ugly old serving-woman: “ His heart 
shall be as fire—thou shalt be the bride 
of a great flame.” 

Ever the air grew warmer and warmer. 
There was a strange torpor in it, the out- 
streaming of a brooding slumbrous sense. 
There was no sound save the monotone 
of the marching flames and now and then 
a dull crash or explosion. ‘The cinders, 
however, in a steady shower, rustled 
slightly as they fell like a black rain. 
The ashes, dust and cinders of the 
devastated squares, whirled high on the 
counter-draught made by the fire, sank 
and cloaked all things. The pavements 
were hidden, every surface and projection 
lay thick with ashes as with snow. The 
insensate wooden houses, with all their 
eastward windows blinking helplessly with 
the glare of the coming destroyer, stood 
like patient animals awaiting the death- 
stroke. The whole region was transformed 
to a painting in hues of grey and black, 
which made the bright terror attacking 
it brighter and more brilliant still. Moy 
Yen sat quietly upon the timber-pile, and 
now seemed to form part of it. At times 
she stirred slightly, and then the cinders 
fell from off her bright silken vestments 
and she shone forth upon her sombre 
seat like a small iridescent flame, a tiny 
flame, as it were, detached from the giant 
sea of fire rolling on and on. 

Out of the dazzling, intolerable bright- 
ness of the spinning whirlpools and 
blazing cataracts there flew a tiny yellow 
bird and lighted close to Moy Yen upon 
the pile. It was a canary, some house- 
hold’s pet. At sight of the small human 
being its old impulses of song returned, 
and it poured forth a flood of thrilling, 
golden music that spread like a bene- 
diction over that scene of doom. The 
joyous melody swelled from the little 
throbbing throat and rang clear and pure 
above the low growl of the conflagration. 
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Moy Yen awoke from her growing lethargy 
and stretched her hand towards the bird. 
It darted away in erratic flight ; then, as 
if stupefied by the heat, it shot swiftly 
towards the centre of the fire and vanished 
like a spirit freed. 

The forefeet of the conflagration were 
now little more than two streets away. 
The flames threshed and curved in inter- 
woven masses, huge fragments of dis- 
membered houses were flung like brands 
out of the terrible blast. The air about 
Moy Yen glowed as in a furnace, and 
poisonous fumes were flowing about her 
like the invisible veils of death. Now 
she felt no alarm; she was merely very 
weary, very sleepy, very numb. 

Would Yuen Kim not return? Yet 
he had told her to wait and not stir. 
She would wait and not stir. But now, 
even from the depths of the heavy stupor 
that was enfolding her, she felt and knew 
that Yuen Kim would come no more. 
He would never come with her old father 
upon his back. And it was because of 
her that he had gone, because of his 
great love for her! Again, but more 
darkly, the iron, immovable fatalism of 
her race chained down her soul. It was 
the decree of the gods—and the red- 
winged god of fire was almost as pitiless 
as the red-armed god of war, Yet the 
fire-god was beautiful and glorious as she 
looked upon him. He was a potent king, 
swinging his sceptre of splendour across 
the world, and his voice was like the 
sea’s. Through the darkness that was 
falling upon her senses she seemed to 
see him, hear him, feel him coming to 
embrace her—even as a_ bridegroom 
embraces his bride. 

So she sat still, while the outer world 
grew ever darker, and deeper and deeper 
grew her dreams. Then her head fell 
forward on her breast. She remained 
seated cross-legged on the timber-pile, 
her hands folded in her lap, like a beauti- 
ful, radiant idol, quite still, moving no 
more. ‘The rain of cinders fell thickly 
about her, the mountainous flood of 
flames overwhelmed the houses as it 
swept and plunged onward to destroy 
the world. 

So, like a Brahmin widow of the suttee, 
or like Queen Dido when her lover's 
ships sank from her sight, was Moy Yen 
wedded gloriously unto the fire-god upon 
his throne and altar-pyre. 





‘“*A great flame spurted from the middle of the Prince, a blinding flare, and there came 
a thud like the firing of a gun.” 
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CHAPTER IX (continued). 
§ Io. 


ERT crawled, and halted listening, 
and crawled again until nightfall, 
and no doubt the German Alex- 

ander and his lieutenant did the same. A 
large-scale map of Goat Island marked with 
red and blue lines to show these strategic 
movements would no doubt have displayed 
much interlacing, but as a matter of fact 
neither side saw anything of the other 
throughout that age-long day of tedious 
alertness. Bert never knew how near he 
got to them nor how far he kept from 
them. Night found him no longer sleepy, 
but athirst, and near the American Fall. 
He was inspired by the idea that his an- 
tagonists might be in the wreckage of the 
Hohensollern cabins that was jammed 
against Green Island. He became 
enterprising, broke from any attempt to 
conceal himself, and went across the 
little bridge at the double. He found 
nobody. It was his first visit to these 
huge fragments of air-ships, and for a time 
he explored them curiously in the dim 
light. He discovered the forward cabin 
was nearly intact, with its door slanting 
downward and a corner under water. 
He crept in, drank, and then was struck 
by the brilliant idea of shutting the door 
and sleeping on it. 

But now he could not sleep at all. 

He nodded towards morning and woke 
up to find it fully day. He breakfasted 
on corned beef and water, and sat for a 
long time appreciative of the security of 
his position. At last he became enter- 
prising and bold. He would, he decided, 
settle this business forthwith, one way 
or the other. He was tired of all this 
crawling. He set out in the morning 
sunshine, gun in hand, scarcely troubling 
to walk softly. He went round the re- 
freshment shed without finding any one, 


and then through the trees towards the 
flying-machine. He came upon the bird- 
faced man sitting on the ground with his 
back against a tree, bent up over his 
folded arms, sleeping, his bandage very 
much over one eye. 

sert stopped abruptly and stood perhaps 
fifteen yards away, gun in hand ready. 
Where was the Prince? ‘Then, sticking 
out at the side of the tree beyond, he saw 
a shoulder. Bert took five deliberate 
paces to the left. ‘The great man became 
visible, leaning up against the trunk, 
pistol in one hand and sword in the other, 
and yawning—yawning. You can’t shoot 
a yawning man, Bert found. Headvanced 
upon his antagonist with his gun levelled, 
some foolish fancy of “hands up!” in 
his mind. The Prince became aware of 
him, the yawning mouth shut like a trap 
and he stood stiffly up. Bert stopped, 
silent. For a moment the two regarded 
one another. 

Had the Prince been a wise man he 
would, I suppose, have dodged behind 
the tree. Instead, he gave vent to a 
shout, and raised pistol and sword. At 
that, like an automaton, Bert pulled his 
trigger. 

It was his first experience of an oxygen- 
containing bullet. A great flame spurted 
from the middle of the Prince, a blinding 
flare, and there came a thud like the 
firing of a gun. Something hot and wet 
struck Bert’s face. ‘Then through a whirl 
of blinding smoke and steam he saw 
limbs and a collapsing, burst body fling 
themselves to earth. 

Bert was so astonished that he stood 
agape, and the bird-faced officer might 
have cut him to the earth without a 


struggle. But instead the _ bird-faced 
officer was running away through the 
undergrowth, dodging as hé went. Bert 


roused himself to a_ brief ineffectual 
pursuit, but he had no stomach for 
further killing. He returned to the 
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mangled, scattered thing that had so 
recently been the great Prince Karl 
Albert. He surveyed the scorched and 
splashed vegetation about it. He made 
some speculative identifications. He 
advaneed gingerly and picked up the hot 
revolver, to find all its chambers strained 
and burst. He became aware of a cheer- 
fn] and friendly presence. He was greatly 
shocked that one so young should see so 
frightful a scene. 

**’Ere, Kitty,” he said, “this ain’t no 
place for you.” 

He made three strides across the 
devastated area, captured the kitten 
neatly, and went his way towards the 
shed, with her purring loudly on_ his 
shoulder. 

“* You don’t seem to mind,” he said. 

For a time he fussed about the shed, 
and at last discovered the rest of the 
provisions hidden in the roof. ‘Seems 
’ard,” he said, as he administered a 
saucerful of milk, “‘ when you get three 
men in a ’ole like this, they can’t work 
together. But ’im, and ’is princing was 
jest a bit too thick!” 

“Gaw!” he reflected, sitting on the 
counter and eating, “what a thing life 
is! ’Ere am I; I seen ’is picture, ’eard 
’is name since I was a kid in frocks. 
Prince Karl Albert! And if any one ’ad 
tole me, I was going to blow ’im to 
smithereens — there! I  shouldn’t ’ave 
believed it, Kitty. 

“That chap at Margit ought to ’ave 
tole me about it. All ’e tole me was 
that I got a weak chess. 

“That other chap, ’e ain’t going to 
do much. Wonder what I ought to do 
about ’im ?” 

He surveyed the trees with a keen 
blue eye and fingered the gun on his 
knee. “I don’t like this killing, Kitty,” 
he said. “It’s like Kurt said about 
being blooded. Seems to me _ you 
got to be blooded young. ... If that 
Prince ’ad come up to me and said, 
‘Shake ’ands!’ I’d ‘ave shook ’ands. 

. . Now ’ere’s that other chap, dodging 
about! ’E’s got ’is ’ead ’urt already, and 
there’s something wrong with his leg. 
And burns. Golly! it isn’t three weeks 
ago I first set eyes on ’im, and then ’e 
was smart and set up—’ands full of ’air- 
brushes and’ things, and swearin’ at me. 
A regular gentleman! Now ’e’s ’arf-way 
to a wild man. What am I to do with 
7m? What the ’ell am 1 to do with ’im? 


I can’t let ’im ’ave that flying-machine; 
that’s a bit foo good, and if I don’t kill 
’im ’e’ll jest ’ang about this island and 
starve. 

“°E’s got a sword, of course.’ 

He resumed his hee after he 
had lit a cigarette. 

“‘ War’s a silly gaim, Kitty. It’s a silly 
gaim! We common we were 
fools. We thought those big people 
knew what they were up to—and they 
didn’t. Look at that chap! ’E ’ad all 
Germany be’ind ’im, and what ’as ’e made 
of it? Smeshin’ and blunderin’ and 
destroyin’, and there ’e ’is! Jest a mess 
of blood and boots and things! Jest an 
’orrid splash! Prince Karl Albert! And 
all the men ’e led and the ships ’e ’ad, 
the air-ships and the dragon-fliers—all 
scattered like a paper-chase between this 
?ole and Germany. And fightin’ going 
on and burnin’ and killin’ that ’e started, 
war without end all over the world ! 

“T suppose I shall ’ave to kill that 
other chap. I suppose I must. But it 
ain’t at all the sort of job 1 fancy, 
Kitty !” 

For a time he hunted about the island 
amidst the uproar of the waterfall looking 
for the wounded officer, and at last he 
started him out of some bushes near the 
head of Biddle Stairs. But as he saw 
the bent and bandaged figure in limping 
flight before him, he found his Cockney 
softness too much for him again ; he could 
neither shoot nor pursue. “I carn’t,” 
he said, ‘‘that’s flat. 1 ’aven’t the guts 
for it! ’E’ll ’ave to go.” 

He turned his steps towards the flying- 
machine. . 

He never saw the bird-faced officer 
again, nor any further evidence of his 
presence. ‘Towards evening he grew fear- 
ful of ambushes and hunted vigorously 
for an hour or so, but in vain. He slept 
in a good defensible position at the ex- 
tremity of the rocky point that runs out 
to the Canadian Fall, and in the night he 
woke in panic terror and fired his gun. 
But it was nothing. He slept no more 
that night. In the morning he became 
curiously concerned for the vanished man, 
and hunted for him as one might for 
an erring brother. ‘‘If I knew some 
German,” he said, “‘I’d ’oller. It’s jest 
not knowing German does it. You can’t 
explain,” 

He discovered, later, traces of an at- 
tempt to cross the gap in the broken 
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bridge. A rope with a bolt attached had 
been flung across and had caught in a 
fenestration of a projecting fragment of 
railing. ‘The end of the rope trailed in 
the seething water towards the fall. 

But the bird-faced officer was already 
rubbing shoulders with certain inert matter 
that had once been Lieutenant Kurt and 
the Chinese aeronaut and a dead cow, 
and much other uncongenial company, 
in the huge circle of the Whirlpool two 
and a quarter miles away. Never had 
that great gathering-place, that incessant, 
aimless, unprogressive hurry of waste and 
battered things, been so crowded with 
strange and melancholy derelicts. Round 
they went and round, and every day 
brought its new contributions—luckless 
brutes, shattered fragments of boat and 
flying-machine, endless citizens from the 
cities upon the shores of the great lakes 
above. Much came from Cleveland. It 
all gathered here, and whirled about in- 
definitely, and over it all gathered daily 
a greater abundance of birds. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WORLD UNDER THE WAR. 


§ 1. 


BERT spent two more days upon Goat 
Island, and finished all his provisions 
except the cigarettes and mineral water, 
before he brought himself to try the 
Asiatic flying-machine, 

Even at last he did not so much go off 
upon it as get carried off. It had taken 
only an hour or so to substitute wing 
stays from the second flying-machine and 
to replace the nuts he had _ himself 
removed. The engine was in working 
order, and differed only very simply and 
obviously from that of a contemporary 
motor bicycle. The rest of the time was 
taken up by a vast musing and delaying 
and hesitation. Chiefly he saw himself 
splashing into the Rapids and whirling 
down them to the Fall, clutching and 
drowning, but also he had a vision of 
being hopelessly in the air, going fast and 
unable to ground. His mind was too 
concentrated upon the business of flying 
for him to think very much of what might 
happen to an indefinite-spirited Cockney 
without credentials who arrived on an 
Asiatic flying-machine amidst the war- 
infuriated population beyond. 

He still had a lingering solicitude for 
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the bird-faced officer. He had a haunt- 
ing fancy he might be lying disabled or 
badly smashed in some way in some nook 
or cranny of the island; and it was only 
after a most exhaustive search that he 
abandoned that distressing idea. ‘If I 
found ’im,” he reasoned the while, ‘‘ what 
could I do wiv ’im? You can’t blow a 
chap’s brains out when ’e’s down. And 
I don’ see ’ow else I can ’elp ’im.” 

Then the kitten bothered his highly 
developed sense of social responsibility. 


“‘If I leave ’er she'll starve. . . . Ought 
to catch mice for ’erself... Ave there 
mice? ... Birds? ... She’s too 
young. ... She’s like me; she’s a bit 


too civilised.” 

Finally he stuck her in his side pocket, 
and she became greatly interested in the 
memories of corned beef she found 
there. 

With her in his pocket, he seated him- 
self in the saddle of the flying-machine. 
Big, clumsy thing it was—and not a bit 
like a bicycle. Still the working of it was 
fairly plain. You set the engine going— 
so; kicked yourself up until the wheel 
was vertical, so; engaged the gyroscope, 
so;and then—then—you just pulled up 
this lever. 

Rather stiff it was, but suddenly it 
came over 

The big curved wings on either side 
flapped disconcertingly, flapped again, 
click, clock, click, clock, clitter-clock ! 

Stop! The thing was heading for the 
water ; its wheel was in the water. Bert 
groaned from his heart and struggled to 
restore the lever to its first position. 
Click, clock, clitter-clock, he was rising ! 
The machine was lifting its dripping 
wheel out of the eddies, and he was 
going up! There was no stopping now, 
no good in stopping now. In another 
moment Bert, clutching and convulsive 
and rigid, with staring eyes and a face 
pale as death, was flapping up above the 
Rapids, jerking to every jerk of the wings, 
and rising, rising. 

There was no comparison in dignity 
and comfort between a_flying-machine 
and a balloon. Except in its moments 
of descent, the balloon was a vehicle of 
faultless urbanity; this was .a buck- 
jumping mule, a mule that jumped up 
and never came down again. Click, 
clock, click, clock ; with each beat of the 
strangely-shaped wings it jumped Bert 
upward and caught him neatly again half 
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a second later on the saddle. And while 
in ballooning there is no wind, since the 
balloon is a part of the wind, flying is 
a wild perpetual creation of and plunging 
into wind. It was a wind that above all 
things sought to blind him, to force 
him to close his eyes. It occurred to him 
presently to twist his knees and legs 
inward and grip with them, or surely he 
would have been bumped into two clumsy 
halves. And he was going up, a hundred 
yards high, two hundred, three hundred, 
over the streaming, frothing wilderness of 
water below—up, up, up. That was all 
right, but how presently would one go 
horizontally ? He tried to think if these 
things did go horizontally. No! They 
flapped up and then they soared down, 
For a time he would keep on flapping up. 
‘Tears streamed from his eyes. He wiped 
them with one temerariously disengaged 
hand. 

Was it better to risk a fall over land or 
over water—such water ? 

He was flapping up above the Upper 
Rapids towards Buffalo. It was at any 
rate a comfort that the Falls and the wild 
swirl of waters below them were behind 
him. He was flying up straight. That 
he could see. How did one turn ? 

He was presently almost cool, and his 
eyes got more used to the rush of air, but 
he was getting very high, very high. He 
tilted his head forwards and surveyed the 
country, blinking. He could see all over 
Buffalo, a place with three great blackened 
scars of ruin, and hills and stretches 
beyond. He wondered if he was half a 
mile high, or more. There were some 
people among some houses near a railway 
station between Niagara and Buffalo, and 
then more people. ‘They went like ants 
busily in and out of the houses. He saw 
two motor cars gliding along the road 
towards Niagara City. Then far away in 
the south he saw a great Asiatic air-ship 
going eastward. “Oh Gord!” he said, 
and became earnest in his _ ineffectual 
attempts to alter his direction. But that 
air-ship took no notice of him, and he con- 
tinued to ascend convulsively. ‘The world 
got more and more extensive and maplike. 
Click, clock, clitter-clock. Above him 
and very near to him now was a hazy 
stratum of cloud. 

He determined to disengage the wing 
clutch. He did so. The lever resisted 


his strength for a time, then over it came, 
and instantly the tail of the machine 


cocked up and the wings became rigidly 
spread. Instantly everything was swift and 
smooth and silent. He was_ gliding 
rapidly down the air against a wild gale of 
wind, his eyes three-quarters shut. 

A little lever that had hitherto been 
obdurate now confessed itself mobile. 
He turned it over gently to the right, and 
whiroo !—the left wing had in some 
mysterious way given at its edge and he 
was sweeping round and downward in an 
immense right-handed spiral. For some 
moments he experienced all the helpless 
sensations of catastrophe. He restored the 
lever to its middle position with some diffi- 
culty, and the wings were equalised again. 

He turned it to the left and had a 
sensation of being spun round backwards. 
“'Too much! ” he gasped. 

He discovered that he was rushing 
down at a headlong pace towards a 
railway line and some factory buildings. 
They appeared to be tearing up to him to 
devour him. He must have dropped all 
that height. Fora moment he had the 
ineffectual sensations of one whose bicycle 
bolts downhill. ‘The ground had almost 
taken him by surprise. ‘’Ere!” he cried ; 
and then with a violent effort of all 
his being he got the beating engine at 
work again and set the wings flapping. 
He swooped down and up and resumed his 
quivering and pulsating ascent of the air. 

He went high again, until he had a 
wide view of the pleasant upland country 
of western New York State, and then 
made a long coast down, and so up again, 
and then a coast. Then as he came 
swooping a quarter of a mile above a 
village he saw people running about, 
running away—evidently in relation to his 
hawk-like passage. He got an idea that 
he had been shot at. 

“Up!” he said, and attacked that 
lever again. It came over with remarkable 
docility, and suddenly the wings seemed 
to give way in the middle. But the 
engine was still! It had stopped. He 
flung the lever back rather by instinct 
than design. What to do? 

Much happened in a few seconds, but 
also his mind was quick, he thought very 
quickly. He couldn’t get up again, he 
was gliding down the air ; he would have 
to hit something. 

He was travelling at the rate of per- 
haps thirty miles an hour down, down, 

That plantation of larches looked the 
softest thing—mossy almost ! 
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““He was between a tree-stem and the saddle, with his leg over the steering lever, and, 


so far as he could realise, not hurt.” 
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Could he get it? He gave himself to 
the steering. Round to the right—left ! 

Swirroo! Crackle! He was gliding 
over the tops of the trees, ploughing 
through them, tumbling into a cloud of 
green sharp leaves and black twigs. 
There was a sudden snapping, and he 
fell off the saddle forward, a thud and a 
crashing of branches. Some twigs hit 
him smartly in the face. .. . 

He was between a tree-stem and the 
saddle, with his leg over the steering lever, 
and, so far as he could realise, not hurt. 
He tried to alter his position and free his 
leg, and found himself slipping and drop- 
ping through branches, with everything 
giving way beneath him. He clutched, 
and found himself in the lower branches 
of a tree beneath the flying-machine. 
The air was full of a pleasant resinous 
smell. He stared fora moment motion- 
less, and then very carefully clambered 
down branch by branch to the soft needle- 
covered ground below. 

“Good business,” he said, looking up 
at the bent and tilted kite-wings above. 
‘** I dropped soft!” 

He rubbed his chin with his hand and 
meditated. ‘“ Blowed if I don’t think I’m 
a rather lucky fellow!” he said, survey- 
ing the pleasant, sun-bespattered ground 
under the trees. Then he became aware 
of a violent tumult at his side. “ Lord!” 
he said, “ you must be ’arf smothered,” 
and extracted the kitten from his pocket- 
handkerchief and pocket. She was twisted 
and crumpled, and extremely glad to see 
the light again. Her little tongue peeped 
between her teeth. He put her down, and 
she ran a dozen paces and shook herself 
and stretched and sat up and began to 
wash. 

“*Nex’?” he said, looking about him, 
and then with a gesture of vexation, “ Desh 
it! I ought to ’ave brought that gun!” 

He had rested it against a tree when he 
had seated himself in the flying-machine 
saddle. 

He was puzzled for a time by the 
immense peacefulness in the quality of 
the world, and then he perceived that the 
roar of the cataract was no longer in his 
ears. 

§ 2. 

He had no very clear idea of what sort 

of people he might come upon in this 


country. It was, he knew, America. 
Americans he had always understood 
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were the citizens of a great and powerful 
nation, dry and humorous in their 
manner, addicted to the use of the bowie- 
knife and revolver, and in the habit of 
talking through the nose like Norfolkshire, 
and saying “allow” and “reckon” and 
“calculate,” after the manner of the 
people who live on the New Forest side 
of Hampshire. Also they were very rich, 
had rocking-chairs, and put their feet 
at unusual altitudes, and they chewed 
tobacco, gum and other substances, with 
untiring industry. Commingled with 
them were cowboys, Red Indians, and 
comic, respectful niggers. ‘This he had 
learnt from the fiction in his public library. 
Beyond that he had learnt very little. 
He was not surprised therefore when he 
met armed men. 

He decided to abandon the shattered 
flying-machine. He wandered through the 
trees for some time, and then struck a road 
that seemed to his urban English eyes to be 
remarkably wide but not properly ‘‘ made.” 
Neither hedge nor ditch nor curbed dis- 
tinctive footpath separated it from the 
woods, and it went in that long easy curve 
which distinguishes the tracks of an open 
continent. Ahead he saw a man carrying 
a gun under his arm, a man in a soft 
black hat, a blue blouse and _ black 
trousers, and with a broad round fat face 
quite innocent of goatee. This person 
regarded him askance and heard him 
speak with a start. 

“Can you tell me whereabouts I am at 
all?” asked Bert. 

The man regarded him, and more 
particularly his rubber boots, with sinister 
suspicion. Then he replied in a strange 
outlandish tongue that was, as a matter 
of fact, Czech. He ended suddenly at 
the sight of Bert’s blank face with “ Don’t 
spik English.” 

“Oh!” said Bert. He _ reflected 
gravely for a moment, and then went his 
way. 

“ Thenks,” he said as an afterthought. 
The man regarded his back for a moment, 
was struck with an idea, began an abor- 
tive gesture, sighed, gave it up, and went 
on also with a depressed countenance. 

Presently Bert came to a big wooden 
house standing casually among the trees. 
It looked a bleak, bare box of a house 
to him; no.creeper grew on it, no hedge 
nor wall nor fence parted it off from the 
woods about it. He stopped before the 


steps that led up to the door, perhaps 














thirty yards away. The place seemed 
deserted. He would have gone up to 
the door and rapped, but suddenly 
a big black dog appeared at the side 
and regarded him. It was a huge heavy- 
jawed dog of some unfamiliar breed, 
and it wore a spike-studded collar. It 
did not bark nor approach him, it just 
bristled quietly and emitted a single sound 
like a short, deep cough. 

Bert hesitated and went on. 

He stopped thirty paces away and stood 
peering about him among the trees. “If 
I ’aven’t been and lef that kitten,” he 
said. 

Acute sorrow wrenched him for a time. 


The black dog came through the trees - 


to get a better look at him and coughed 
that well-bred cough again. Bert resumed 
the road. 

“She’ll do all right,” he said. 
“She'll catch things. 

“She'll do all right,” he said presently, 
without conviction. But if it had not 
been for the black dog he would have 
gone back. 

When he was out of sight of the house 
and the black dog, he went into the 
woods on the other side of the way and 
emerged after an interval trimming a very 
tolerable cudgel with his pocket-knife. 
Presently he saw an_attractive-looking 
rock by the track and picked it up and 
put it in his pocket. Then he came to 
three or four houses, wooden like the last, 
each with an ill-painted white verandah 
(that was his name for it) and all standing 
in the same casual way upon the ground. 
Behind, through the woods, he saw pig- 
sties and a rooting black sow leading 
a brisk, adventurous family. A_ wild- 
looking woman with sloe-black eyes and 
dishevelled black hair sat upon the steps 
of one of the houses nursing a baby, but 
at the sight of Bert she got up and went 
inside, and he heard her bolting the door. 
Then a boy appeared among the pig- 
sties, but he would not understand Bert’s 
hail. 

“T suppose it is America!” said 
Bert. 

The houses became more frequent 
down the road, and he passed two other 
extremely wild and dirty-looking men 
without addressing them. One carried a 
gun and the other a hatchet, and they 
scrutinised him and his cudgel scornfully. 
Then he struck .a cross-road with a 
mono-rail at its side, and there was a 
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notice board at the corner with “ Wait 
here for the cars.” “ That’s all right 
any’ow,” said Bert. ‘‘ Wonder ’ow long I 
should ’ave to wait?” It occurred to him 
that in the present disturbed state of the 
country the service might be interrupted, 
and as there seemed more houses to the 
right than the left he turned to the right. 
He passed an old negro. “’Ullo!” said 
Bert. ‘‘ Goo’ morning!” 

“Good day, sah!” said the old negro 
in a voice of almost incredible richness. 

“What’s the name of this place?” 
asked Bert. 

“ Tanooda, sah !” said the negro. 

‘*Thenks,” said Bert. 

“Thank you, sah!” said the negro 
overwhelmingly. 

Bert came to houses of the same 
detached, unwalled, wooden type, but 
adorned now with enamelled advertise- 
ments partly in English and partly in 
Esperanto. Then he came to what he 
concluded was a grocer’s shop. It was 
the first house that professed the hospi- 
tality of an open door, and from within 
came a strangely familiar sound. ‘‘Gaw!” 
he said, searching in his pockets. ‘“ Why! 
I ’aven’t wanted money for free weeks ! 
1 wonder if I . . . Grubb ’ad most of it. 
Ah!” He produced a handful of coins 
and regarded it: three pennies, sixpence, 
and a shilling. “That's all right,” he 
said, forgetting a very obvious considera- 
tion. 

He approached the door, and as he did 
so a compactly built, grey-faced man in 
shirt-sleeves appeared in it and scrutin- 
ised him and his cudgel. “ Mornin’,” 
said Bert. ‘Can I get anything to eat ’r 
drink in this shop ?” 

The man in the door replied, thank 
Heaven, in clear, good American. “ This, 
sir, is not A shop, it is A store.” 

“Oh!” said Bert; and then, “ Well, 
can I get anything to eat?” 

“You can,” said the American in a 
tone of confident encouragement, and led 
the way inside. 

The shop seemed to him by his Bun 
Hill standards extremely roomy, well lit 
and unencumbered. There was a long 
counter to the left of him, with drawers 
and miscellaneous commodities ranged 
behind it, a number of chairs, several 
tables and two spittoons to the right, 
various barrels, cheeses and bacon up the 
vista, and beyond, a large archway leading 
to more space. A little group of men 
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was assembled round one of the tables, 
and a woman of perhaps five-and-thirty 
leant with her elbows on the counter. 
All the men were armed with rifles, and 
the barrel of a gun peeped above the 
counter. They were all listening idly, 
inattentively, to a cheap, metallic-toned 
gramophone that occupied a table near 
at hand. From its brazen throat came 
words that gave Bert a qualm of home- 
sickness, that brought back in _ his 
memory a_ sunlit beach, a group of 
children, red-painted bicycles, Grubb and 
an approaching balloon : 


** Ting-a-ling a-ting-a-ling-a-ting-a-ling a-tang, 
What price hairpins now ?” 


A heavy-necked man in a straw hat, 
who was chewing something, stopped the 
machine with a touch, and they all turned 
their eyes on Bert. And all their eyes 
were tired eyes. 

“Can we give this gentleman anything 
to eat, mother, or can we not?” said the 
proprietor, 

“He kin have what he likes,” said the 
woman at the counter, without moving, 
“right up from a cracker to a square 
meal.” She struggled with a yawn, after 
the manner of one who has been up all 
night. 

“T want a meal,” said Bert, “but I 
’aven’t very much money. I don’ want 
to give mor’n a shillin’.” 

“Morn a what?” said the proprietor 
sharply. 

**Mor’n a shillin’,” said Bert, with a 
sudden disagreeable realisation coming 
into his mind. 

“Yes,” said the proprietor, startled for 
a moment from his courtly bearing ; ‘ but 
what in hell zs a shilling ?” 

“He means a quarter,” said a wise- 
looking lank young man in riding gaiters. 

Bert, trying to conceal his consternation, 
produced a coin. ‘“ That’s a shilling,” he 
said. 

“He calls A store A shop,” said the 
proprietor, “and he wants A meal for A 
shilling. May I ask you, sir, what part 
of America you hail from ?” 

Bert replaced the shilling in his pocket 
as he spoke. ‘‘ Niagara,” he said. 

‘“‘ And when did you leave Niagara?” 

*?Bout an hour ago.” 

“Well!” said the proprietor, and turned 
with a puzzled smile to the others. 
“Well!” 


They asked various questions simul- 
taneously. 

Bert selected one or two for reply. 
“You see,” he said, “I been with the 
German air-fleet. I got caught up by 
them, sort of by accident, and brought 
over here.” 

“From England?” 

* Yes—from England. Way of Ger- 
many. I was ina great battle with them 
Asiatics, and I got lef’ on a little island 
between the Falls.” 

*“Goat Island?” 

*T don’ know what it was called. But 
anyow I found a_ flying-machine and 
made a sort of fly with it and got here.” 

Two men stood up with incredulous eyes 
on him. “ Where’s the flying-machine ?” 
they asked : ‘“‘ outside ? ” 

“Tt’s back in the woods here—’bout 
arf a mile away.” 

“Ts it good?” 
with a scar. 

**T come down rather a smash—.” 

Everybody got up and stood about 
him and talked confusingly. ‘They wanted 
him to take them to the flying-machine at 
once. 

* Look ’ere,” said Bert, “ 1’ll show you— 
only I ’aven’t ’ad anything to eat since 
yestiday—except mineral water.” 

A gaunt soldierly-looking young man 
with long lean legs in riding gaiters and a 
bandolier, who had hitherto not spoken, 
intervened now on his behalf in a note of 
confident authority. ‘*That’s aw right,” 
he said. “Give him a feed, Mr. Logan— 
from me. I want to hear more of that 
story of his. We’ll see his machine after- 
wards. If you ask me, I should say it’s 
a remarkably interesting accident that 
dropped this gentleman here. I guess we 
requisition that flying-machine—if we find 
it—for local defence.” 


said a thich-lipped man 


§ 3. 


So Bert fell on his feet again, and sat 
eating cold meat and good bread and 
mustard and drinking very good beer, 
and telling in the roughest outline and 
with the omissions and inaccuracies of 
statement natural to his type of mind, the 
simple story of his adventures. He told 
how he and a “gentleman friend” had 


been visiting the seaside for their health, 
how a “ chep” came along in a balloon and 
fell out as he fell in, haw he had drifted to 
Franconia, how the Germans had seemed 
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to mistake him for some one and had 
“took him prisoner” and brought him to 
New York, how he had been to Labrador 
and back, how he had got to Goat Island 
and found himself there alone. He 
omitted the matter of the Prince and the 
Butteridge aspect of the affair, not out of 
any deep deceitfulness, but because he 
felt the inadequacy of his narrative powers. 
He wanted everything to seem easy and 
natural and correct, to present himself as 
a trustworthy and understandable English- 
man in a sound mediocre position, to 
whom refreshment. and accommodation 
might be given with freedom and confi- 
dence. 

When his fragmentary story came to 
New York and the battle of Niagara they 
suddenly produced newspapers which had 
been lying about on the table, and began 
to check hii and question him by these 
vehement accounts. It became evident 
to him that his descent had revived and 
roused to flames again a discussion, a 
topic, that had been burning continuously, 
that had smouldered only through sheer 
exhaustion of material during the tem- 
porary diversion of the gramophone, a 
discussion that had drawn these men 
together, rifle in hand—the one supreme 
topic of the whole world, the War and 
the methods of the War. He found any 
question of his personality and his per- 
sonal adventures falling into the back- 
ground, found himself taken for granted, 
and no more than a source of information. 
The ordinary affairs of life, the buying and 
selling of everyday necessities, the cultiva- 
tion of the ground, the tending of beasts, 
was going on as it were by force of routine, 
as the common duties of life go on in a 
house whose master lies under the knife 
of some supreme operation. ‘The over- 
ruling interest was furnished by those great 
Asiatic air-ships that went upon incalcul- 
able missions across the sky, the crimson- 
clad swordsmen who might come fluttering 
down demanding petrol, or food, or news, 
These men were asking, all the continent 
was asking, ‘‘ What are we to do ? What can 
we try ? How can we get at them?” Bert 
fell into his place as an item, ceased even 
in his own thoughts to be a central and 
independent thing. 

After he had eaten and drunken his 
fill and sighed and stretched and told 
them how good the food seemed to him, 
he lit a cigarette they gave him and 
led the way, with some doubts and 
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trouble, to the flying-machine amidst the 
larches. It became manifest that the 
gaunt young man, whose name, it seemed, 
was Laurier, was a leader both by position 
and natural aptitude. He knew the names 
and characters and capabilities of all the 
men who were with him, and he set them 
to work at once with vigour and effect to 
secure this precious instrument of war. 
They got the thing down to the ground 
deliberately and carefully, felling a couple 
of trees in the process, and they built a 
wide flat roof of timbers and tree-boughs 
to guard their precious find against its 
chance discovery by any passing Asiatics. 
Long before evening they had an engineer 
from the next township at work upon it, 
and they were casting lots among the 
seventeen picked men who wanted to take 
it for its first flight. And Bert found his 
kitten and carried it back to Logan’s store 
and handed it with earnest admonition 
to Mrs. Logan. And it was reassuringly 
clear to him that in Mrs. Logan both he 
and the kitten had found a congenial soul. 

Laurier was not only a masterful person 
and a wealthy property owner and 
employer—he was president, Bert learnt 
with awe, of the ‘Tanooda Canning 
Corporation—but he was popular and 
skilful in the arts of popularity, In the 
evening quite a crowd of men gathered in 
the store and talked of the flying machine 
and of the war that was tearing the world 
to pieces. And presently came a man 
on a bicycle with an ill-printed newspaper 
of a single sheet which acted like fuel in a 
blazing furnace of talk. It was nearly all 
American news ; the old-fashioned cables 
had fallen into disuse for some years, and 
the Marconi stations across the ocean and 
along the Atlantic coastline seemed to 
have furnished particularly tempting points 
of attack. 

But such news it was. 

Bert sat in the background—for by this 
time they had gauged his personal quality 
pretty completely—listening. Before his 
staggering mind passed strange vast 
images as they talked, of great issues at 
a crisis, of nations in tumultuous march, 
of continents overthrown, of famine and 
destruction beyond measure. Ever and 
again, in spite of his efforts to suppress 
them, certain personal impressions would 
scamper across the weltering confusion— 
the horrible mess of the exploded Prince, 
the Chinese aeronaut upside down, the 
limping and bandaged bird-faced officer 





“* These!’ he gasped. ‘These are the plans! .., You know! Mr. Butteridge—his 
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blundering along in miserable and hope- 
less flight. . 

They spoke of fire and massacre, of 
cruelties and counter cruelties, of things 
that had been done to harmless Asiatics 
by race-mad men, of the wholesale burning 
and smashing up of towns, railway 
junctions, bridges, of whole populations 
in hiding and exodus. ‘‘Every ship 
they've got is in the Pacific,” he heard 
one man exclaim. “Since the fighting 
began they can’t have landed on_ the 
Pacific Slope less than a million men. 
‘They've come to stay in these States, and 
they will—living or dead.” 

Slowly, broadly, invincibly, there grew 
upon Bert’s mind realisation of the 
immense tragedy of humanity into which 
his life was flowing; the appalling and 
universal nature of the epoch that had 
arrived ; the conception of an end to 
security and order and habit. ‘The whole 
world was at war and it could not get back 
to peace, it might never recover peace. 

He had thought the things he had seen 
had been exceptional, conclusive things, 
that the besieging of New York and the 
battle of the Atlantic were epoch-making 
events between long years of security. 
And they had been but the first warning 
impacts of universal cataclysm. Each 
day destruction and hate and disaster 
grew, the fissures widened between man 
and man, new regions of the fabric of 
civilisation crumbled and gave way. 
Below, the armies grew and the people 
perished ; above, the air-ships and aero- 
planes fought and fled, raining destruction, 

It is difficult perhaps for the broad- 
minded and long-perspectived reader to 
understand how incredible the breaking 
down of the scientific civilisation seemed 
to those who actually lived at this time, 
who in their own persons went down in 
that debacle. Progress had marched as 
it seemed invincible about the earth, 
never now to rest again. For three 
hundred years and more the long, steadily 
accelerated diastole of Europeanised 
civilisation had been in progress: towns 


had been multiplying, populations in- 
creasing, values rising, new countries 


developing ; thought, literature, knowledge 
unfolding and spreading. It seemed but 
a part of the process that every year 
the instruments of war were vaster and 
more powerful, and that armies and 


_ aa > ing 
explosives outgrew all other growing 
things. .. - 
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Three hundred years of diastole, and 
then came the swift and unexpected 
systole, like the closing of a fist. ‘They 
could not understand it was a systole. 
They could not think of it as anything 
but a jolt, a hitch, a mere oscillatory 
indication of the swiftness of their progress. 
Collapse, though it happened all about 
them, remained incredible. Presently 
some falling mass smote them down, or 
the ground opened beneath their feet. 
‘They died incredulous. 

These men in the store made a minute, 
remote group under this immense canopy 
of disaster. ‘They turned from one little 
aspect to another. What chiefly con- 
cerned them was defence against Asiatic 
raiders swooping for petrol or to destroy 
weapons or communications. —Every- 
where levies were being formed at that 
time to defend the plantof the railroads day 
and night in the hope that communication 
would speedily be restored. ‘The land 
war was still far away. A man with a flat 
voice distinguished himself by a display 
of knowledge and cunning. He told 
them all with confidence just what had 
been wrong with the German drachen- 
flieger and the American aeroplanes, just 
what advantage the Japanese fliers 
possessed. He launched out into a 
romantic description of the Butteridge 
machine and riveted Bert’s attention. 
“TI see that,” said Bert, and was smitten 
silent by a thought. ‘The man with the 
flat voice talked on, without heeding him, 
of the strange irony of Butteridge’s death. 
At that Bert had a little twinge of relief— 
he would never meet Butteridge again. 
It appeared Butteridge had died suddenly, 
very suddenly. 

“ And his secret, sir, perished with him ! 
When they came to look for the parts— 
none could find them. He had hidden 
them all too well.” 

** But couldn't he tell?” asked the man 
in the straw hat. “Did he die so 
suddenly as that ?” 

“Struck down, sir. Rage and apo- 
plexy. Ata place called Dymchurch in 
England.” 

“That’s right,” said Laurier. ‘TI re- 
member a page about it in the Sunday 
American. At the time they said it was 
a German spy had stolen his balloon.” 

“Well, sir,” said the flat-voiced man, 
“that fit of apoplexy at Dymchurch was 
the worst thing—ab-so-lutely the worst 
thing that ever happened to the world. 
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For if it had not been for the death of 
Mr. Butteridge si 

“No one knows his secret ?” 

**Not a soul. It’s gone. His balloon, 
it appears, was lost at sea, with all the 
plans. Down it went, and they went 
with it.” 

Pause. 

**With machines such as he made we 
could fight these Asiatic fliers on more 
than equal terms. We could outfly and 
beat down those scarlet humming-birds 
wherever they appeared. But it’s gone, 
it’s gone, and there’s no time to reinvent 
itnow. We got to fight with what we 
got—and the odds are against us. Zhat 
won't stop us fightin’. No! but just think 
of it!” 

Bert was trembling violently. 
cleared his throat hoarsely. 

“T say,” he said, “look ’ere: I 

Nobody regarded him. ‘The man with 
the flat veice was opening a new branch 
of the subject. “I allow———” he began. 

Bert became violently excited. He 
stood up. He made clawing motions 
with his hands. ‘I say!” he exclaimed, 
“Mr. Laurier! Look ’ere: I want— 
about that Butteridge machine 

Mr. Laurier, sitting on an adjacent 
table, with a magnificent gesture arrested 
the discourse of the flat-voiced man, 
““What’s Ae saying ?” said he. 

Then the whole company realised that 
something was happening to Bert ; either 
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he was suffocating or going mad. He 
was spluttering, “Look ’ere! I say! 
‘Old on a bit!” and trembling and 


eagerly unbuttoning himself. 

He tore open his collar and opened 
vest and shirt. He plunged into his 
interior, and for an instant it seemed 
he was plucking forth his liver. Then 
as he struggled with buttons on his 
shoulder they perceived this flattened 
horror was in fact a terribly dirty flannel 
chest-protector. In another moment 
Bert, in a state of irregular décolletage, 
was standing over the table displaying a 
sheaf of papers. 


“These!” he gasped. ‘These are 
the plans! .. . You know! Mr. Butter- 
idge—his machine! What died! I was 


the chap that went off in that balloon !” 
For some seconds every one was silent. 
They stared from these papers to Bert’s 
white face and blazing eyes, and back to 
the papers on the table. Nobody moved. 
Then the man with the flat voice spoke. 
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“Trony!” he said, with a note of 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Real rightdown Irony! 
When its too late to think of making 
"em any more!” 


§ 4. 


They would all no doubt have been 
eager to hear Bert’s story over again, 
but it was at this point that Laurier 
showed his quality. ‘‘ No, si7,” he said, 
and slid from off his table. 

He impounded the dispersing But- 
teridge plans with one comprehensive 
sweep of his arm, rescuing them even 
from the expository fingermarks of the 
man with the flat voice, and handed 
them to Bert. “ Put those back,” he 
said, “‘ where you had ’em. We have a 
journey before us.” 

Bert took them. 

“Whar?” said the 
hat. 

“Why, sir, we are going to find the 
President of these States and give these 
plans over to him. I decline to believe, 
sir, we are too late.” 

“ Where is the President ?” asked Bert 
weakly in the pause that followed. 

“Logan,” said Laurier, disregarding that 
feeble inquiry, “you must help us in 
this.” 

It seemed only a matter of a few 
minutes before Bert and Laurier and 
the storekeeper were examining a number 
of bicycles that were stowed in the hinder 
room of the store. Bert didn’t like any 
of them very much. They had wood 
rims, and an experience of wood rims in 
the English climate had taught him to 
hate them. ‘That, however, and one or 
two other objections to an immediate 
start were overruled by Laurier. 

“But where zs the President?” Bert 
repeated as they stood behind Logan 
while he pumped up a deflated tyre. 

Laurier looked down on him. “He 
is reported in the neighbourhood of 
Albany—out towards the Berkshire Hills. 
He is moving from place to place and, 
as far as he can, organising the defence 
by telegraph and telephone. ‘The Asiatic 
air-fleet is trying to locate him. When 
they think they have located the seat of 
government they throw bombs. This 
inconveniences him, but so far they have 
not come within ten miles of him. ‘The 
Asiatic air-fleet is at present scattered all 
over the Eastern States, seeking out and 


man in the straw 
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destroying gas works and whatever seems 
conducive to the building of air-ships or 
the transport of troops. Our retaliatory 
measures are slight in the extreme. But 
with these machines Sir, this ride 
of ours will count among the historical 
rides of the world !” 

He came near to striking an attitude. 

“We shan’t get to him to-night?” 
asked Bert. 

“No, sir!” said Laurier. ‘‘ We shall 
have to ride some days, sure !” 

“T suppose we can’t get a lift on a 
train—or anything ?” 

“No, sir! There’s been no transit by 
Tanooda for three days. It is no good 
waiting. We shall have to get on as 
well as we can.” 

** Startin’ now?” 

“Starting now !” 

“But ’ow about 
able to do much to-night.” 

“May as well ride till we're fagged, 
and sleep then. So much clear gain. 
Our road is eastward.” 

“Of course ” began Bert, with 
memories of the dawn upon Goat Island, 
and left his sentence unfinished. 

He gave his attention to the more 
scientific packing of the chest-protector, 
for several of the plans flapped beyond 
his vest. 








We shan’t be 





§ 5. 


Fora week Bert led a life of mixed sen- 
sations. Amidst these fatigue in the legs 
predominated. Mostly he rode, rode with 
Laurier’s back inexorably ahead, through 
a land like a larger England, with bigger 
hills and wider valleys, larger fields, wider 
roads, fewer hedges, and wooden houses 
with commodious piazzas. He rode. 
Laurier made inquiries, Laurier chose the 
turnings, Laurier doubted, Laurier decided. 
Now it seemed they were in telephonic 
touch with the President ; now something 
had happened and he was lost again. 
But always they had to go on, and always 
Bert rode. A tyre was deflated. Still 
he rode. He grew saddle-sore. Laurier 
declared that unimportant. Asiatic flying- 
ships passed overhead, the two cyclists 
_ made a dash for cover until the sky was 
clear. Once a red Asiatic flying-machine 
came fluttering after them, so low they 
could distinguish the aeronaut’s head. 
He followed them for a mile. Now they 
came to regions of panic, now to regions 


of destruction ; here people were fighting 
for food, here they seemed hardly stirred 
from the countryside routine. They 
spent a day in a deserted and damaged 
Albany. The Asiatics had « descended 
and cut every wire and made a cinder- 
heap of the Junction, and our travellers 
pushed on eastward. They passed a 
hundred half-heeded incidents, and always 
Bert was toiling after Laurier’s indefatig- 
able back. . : . 

Things struck upon Bert’s attention 
and perplexed him, and then he passed 
on with unanswered questionings fading 
from his mind. 

He saw a large house on fire on a hill- 
side to the right, and no man heeding 
i > 

They came to a narrow railroad bridge 
and presently to a mono-rail train standing 
in the track on its safety feet. It was a 
remarkably sumptuous train, the Last 
Word ‘Trans-Continental Express, and 
the passengers were all playing cards or 
sleeping or preparing a picnic meal on a 
grassy slope near at hand. They had 
been there six days... . 

At one point ten dark-complexioned 
men were hanging in a string from the 
trees along the roadside. Bert wondered 
WAY. x... 

At one peaceful-looking village where 
they stopped off to get Bert’s tyre mended 
and found beer and biscuits, they were 
approached by an extremely dirty little 
boy without boots, who spoke as follows : 

“* Deyse been hanging a Chink in dose 
woods !” 

** Hanging a Chinaman ?” said Laurier. 

“Sure. Der sleuths got him rubberin’ 
der railroad sheds!” 

“Oh!” 

“Dose guys done wase cartridges. 
Deyse hung him and dey pulled his legs. 
Deyse doin’ all der Chinks dey can fine 
dat weh! Dey ain’t takin’ no risks. All 
der Chinks dey can fine.” 

Neither Bert nor Laurier made any 
reply, and presently, after a little skilful 
expectoration, the young gentleman was 
attracted by the appearance of two of 
his friends down the road and shuffled off, 
whooping weirdly. .. . 

That afternoon they almost ran over a 
man shot through the body and _ partly 
decomposed, lying near the middle of 
the road, just outside Albany. He 
must have been lying there for some 
days.... 








THE WAR IN THE 


Beyond Albany they came upon a 
motor car with a tyre burst and a young 
woman sitting absolutely passive beside 
the driver’s seat. An old man was under 
the car trying to effect some impossible 


repairs. Beyond, sitting with a rifle 
f across his knees, with his back to the car, 
{ and staring into the woods, was a young 
man. The old man crawled out at their 


approach and still on all-fours accosted 
Bert and Laurier. The car had broken 
down overnight. The old man said he 
could not understand what was wrong, but 
he was trying to puzzle it out. Neither 
he nor his son-in-law had any mechanical 
aptitude. They had been assured this 
was a fool-proof car. It was dangerous to 
| have to stop in this place. His party had 
been attacked by tramps and had had to 
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fight. It was known they had provisions. 
He mentioned a great name in the world 
of finance. Would Laurier and Bert 
stop and help him? He proposed it first 
hopefully, then urgently, at last in tears 
and terror. 

“No!” said Laurier inexorably. “ We 
must go on! We have something more 
than a woman to save. We have to save 
America !” 


The girl never stirred. . . . 

And once they passed a madman 
singing... . 

And at last they found the Presi- 


dent hiding in a small saloon upon 
the outskirts of a place called Pinkerville 
on the Hudson, and gave the plans 
of the Butteridge machine into his 
hands. 


(To be continued. ) 


| COMPENSATIONS. 


HAT care I for the bitter things men say, 
The slanderous idle talk, the foolish words, 
Whilst I may listen to the song of birds? 
Best let the world pursue its noisy way. 
Does not the wind yet murmur in the trees, 


The water flow 


With soothing music ? 


So I let them go, 


‘ And fill my soul with voices such as these. 


What though the room be narrow where I dwell, 
Or hard conditions bound my life as bars? 
Have I not yet the shining of the stars, ... 

That multitude which never man could tell ? 
Have I not still my blue Italian sky, 


My olive trees, 


In terraced rows that whiten in the breeze, 
And are not these enough for such as I? 


Why should I vex my soul for outward things? 


( ; “Tag ® 
My room is narrow .. . but the world is wide. 
Few things I own . . . and yet am satisfied, 

F For Nature gives to beggars as to kings. 

\@ 


I heed it not: 


While for the world, ... 


though it may slander, blame, 


| Such transient sound is easily forgot : 
.. . The wind, the sea, the stars, are yet the same. 


Dorotuy NEVILE LEEs. 
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“When we left the railroad, with wagon and team, the long-haired boy was our driver.” 


AN ARIZONA OUTING. 


BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


UR baggage testified most elo- 
quently that we were two unwise 
men out of the East, men who 

had lived in a manner distinctly apart 
from the life of the plains. But it might 
have been even worse, for the trunks 
were already packed, locked, and strapped, 
and we were well satisfied over the 
thoroughness of our preparations and the 
completeness of our equipment, when 
good fortune brought to us a man ac- 
quainted with the plains country. He 
viewed our preparations and_ looked 
amused. 

“Clothes?” he asked, poking at one 
of the trunks with his foot. 

“Yep,” said we, trying to appear un- 
concerned, 

“Take a pair of blankets and a rubber 
poncho each. Guns?” viewing our arma- 
ment. “What for? Go in the clothes 
you are wearing, wash them when they 
need it, and take a sun bath while they 


are drying. Hire a horse each, a guide, 
and there you are!” 

So we took off our coats, produced 
keys, unbuckled straps, and with many 
a sigh discarded, painfully and with much 
deliberation, a good half of our outfit. 
And even then we had twice what we 
needed. Still we were ‘‘heeled” for 
man or beast on the war-path, fortified 
against the inclemency of weather and 
the chance need of a physician or a 
surgeon. We had guide books and 
folding maps aplenty, and were brimful 
of the advice of various friends no more 
experienced than ourselves. 

As we stepped from the train at the 
little Arizona station we were greeted 
by a wild “ Whoo-oop!” as a long-haired 
Indian, suddenly throwing his galloping 
pony back on its haunches, tossing the 
reins over its head, landed on the ground 
beside me. It was a lightning change 


a] 


from a galloping steed and rider to a 
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horse at pasture and a man on foot. 
He was too spectacular for a real Indian, 
and beneath the veneer of costume and 
hair was a New York boy. ‘There was 
a jangling of spurs, and another horse- 
man dismounted beside us. In_ five 
minutes we were chatting like old friends. 
‘The last comer had escaped from a 
Chicago office, the walls of which had 
become to him the walls of a cell, and 
a ‘strike for freedom had landed him 
here. In eight months the mantle of 
Ixastern convention had fallen from his 
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After negotiating fifteen miles of sand 
and sage-brush, past endless cacti and 
curious rock formations, we reached a 
trader’s tent and a white man, a German. 
Outside his tent premature civilisation 
was typified by a stranded traction engine, 
while inside the walls of his shelter 
were lined with the tin-can abomination. 
Here the Indians came to trade corn 
for flour, Navajo blankets for hideous- 
patterned calico, mutton on the hoof for 
beef in the can, luscious water-melons 
for tobacco, sugar, and coffee. The 

















“Here Hans lived, with the Painted Desert behind and the Arizona plains around him—‘ Alone, alone; 


all, ali 


shoulders, and he had absorbed much 
of the breeziness of the West. He 
showed me his ponies, talked of their 
good points, and then gave me an illus- 
tration of a hobbled pony outrunning 
a man and snatching mouthfuls of grass 
between jumps. 

Our method of travelling was deter- 
mined by the fact that six-by-eight 
cameras are bulky and fragile, while 
glass plates are heavy and _ breakable. 
When we left the railroad, with wagon 
and team, the long-haired boy was our 
driver. 





alone. 


trader’s eyes must always be open, for 
the average Indian seems to consider 
it a virtue to steal, although he is a 
consummate bargainer. Here Hans 
lived, with the Painted Desert behind 
and the Arizona plains around him— 


Alone, alone ; all, all alone. 


Yet this loneliness of the endless plain, 
like the solitude of the great woods, is 
a health-giving, nerve-restoring _ tonic. 
Tired in body, you stretch yourself on 
the sand, or sink gratefully to a couch 
of leaves. ‘Tired in mind, your eyes 
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‘‘When you least expect him, a horse and rider will be silhouetted against the horizon.” 


wander to the far-off horizon and you 
muse on the beyond, or the infinite 
behind the great blue canopy, or gaze 
on the trees of the forest and drowsily 
listen to the murmur of the wind through 
the branches. Far away is the brick- 
walled, granite-paved city, with its cold 
conventions and_heart-breaking empti- 
ness to the stranger within its gates— 
millions of faces, yet not one of a friend ; 
on every hand greetings for others, only 
silence for him. But here the warm 
earth has a mother-touch, and every 
soft breeze a caress. There in Hans’ 
tent we ate our lunch, talking and listen- 
ing to our host. We racked our brains 
for news of the world we had left in 
exchange for tales of the life we were 
entering. We listened to stories of 
Indian shrewdness, of Indian deviltry, 
of Indian friendliness, of Hans’ lonelli- 
ness, and of his plans for release. 
“Whoo-oop!” ‘The horses were har- 
nessed, and our driver was calling to us 
that the sun would soon set. We travelled 
for miles over the rolling plain, with 
its many lizards, its few rattlers, cotton- 
tail and jack rabbits, and an occasional 
coyote, until the sun went down in a 
bank of clouds beside the San Francisco 
mountains, and the stars appeared. * A 
light gleamed through the darkness ; there 
came to us the barking of dogs. A 
trader’s hearty welcome soon followed, 
and our day’s journey was ended. Our 
thirty-mile drive lent equal attractiveness 
to the supper-burdened table and the pile 
of Navajo blankets in the trader’s house. 
We stayed with this trader friend for 
many days, sleeping in his house with 
its stone and adobe walls, roof and 
floor, making friends with his Indian 





customers, and sometimes visiting their 
settlements. 

One day, as I was using my camera, an 
Indian boy by my side made signs that 
he wanted to see. With his head under 
the focussing cloth he looked for a long 
time at the ground-glass, and then asked 
what made things go upside down. Upon 
this I had the model before the camera 
stand upon his head. The Indian looked 
again at the ground-glass, then at the 
model, and shook with laughter. Several 
Indian women followed his example, and 
the merriment became general. Inci- 
dentally one of the women made dis- 
paraging remarks about pocket-cameras, 
where you saw nothing and never received 
the promised pictures. 

When the dinner-hour found us far 
from the store, we often went to some 
near-by hogan, and, joining the circle 
around the sage-brush fire, invited ourselves 
to dine with the family. Usually the 
dinner was of mutton, broiled over the 
coals on a gridiron improvised from pieces 
of heavy wire ; ears of green corn roasted 
before the fire, and a kind of ash-cake 
made from corn, ground with stones into 
a coarse meal, mixed with water and salt, 
wrapped in green husks and cooked in 
the ashes. Often the Indians were like 
a group of children ; jokes passed back 
and forth, and every one laughed—be- 
tween mouthfuls. Some merriment over 
a remark that seemed to have concerned 
me led me to ask for a translation. ‘* The 
woman says that one of the dogs has been 
carrying that stick you are using for a fork 
around in his mouth.” There was a 
single knife, and a family spoon did 
stirring duty in many cups ; but the forks, 
being fingers, were individual, An Indian 





























“Yet this loneliness of the endless plain... is a health-giving, nerve-restoring tonic.” 




















“When the dinner-hour found us far from the store we often went to some near-by hogan, and, joining 
the family circle around the sage-brush fire, invited ourselves to dine with the family." 
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seated opposite me, with grave expression 
and dignified demeanour, seemed like a 
character from one of Cooper's tales. 1 
looked for the passing of a pipe of peace 
and an Indian oration, but when this 
noble red man lifted his hand, it was to 
reach forward and tickle with a feather 
one of the children. He then quickly 
resumed his former attitude and assumed 
an expression of outraged innocence when 
accused by the tickled child. 

Attempts to straighten out relationships 
often disclosed two sets of children in 
one family, with two mothers living and 


be with you. They will come to the 
store to trade and to gossip, and may go 
away to-day or to-morrow, or they may 
not. ‘They will stay for a running or a 
wrestling match, and always be ready to 
bet on either. ‘They will race ponies, or 
will ride unbroken bronchos until they 
cease to be unbroken. ‘Then suddenly 
they ride away, leaving the photographer 
with his camera in his hand wondering 
why he didn’t use it. 

On the plains every one is supposed to 
be a horseman. As applied to me: the 
idea is erroneous. When a horse was 

















“1 watched the ‘playful at first’ performance, and, if that was play, | should hate to be on that pony’s 
back when he was serious.” 


present on mutually cordial terms with 
everybody, which commonly suggested 
to us the propriety of a change of 
topics. 

It may be appetite and environment 
alone that gave flavour to the mutton of 
the Arizona plains and sweetness to the 
Indian corn, but having eaten of them, 
something will seem for ever lacking to 
me in the kindred dishes of civilisation. 

The coming and going of the Indian 
is mysterious. When you least expect 
him, a horse and rider will be silhouetted 
against the horizon, followed perhaps by 
another and another, and soon they will 


offered me by my trader friend I asked 
if he bucked. 

“Oh, no: he’s a little playful at first, 
but he don’t buck.” 

I knew that ideas of playfulness differed, 
and concluded to look into the particular 
brand of humour possessed by that horse 
before mounting him. Jam glad that I 
did. An athletic young friend of the 
trader borrowed this horse for a_thirty- 
mile ride. I watched the ‘playful at 
first ” performance, and, if that was play, 
I should hate to be on that pony’s back 
when he was serious about his bucking. 

This young man was a crank on the 
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subject of fresh air, and when bedtime 
came rolled himself up in a Navajo 
blanket on the prairie, under the stars. 
Sometimes I listened with favour to his 
arguments, but one night as 1 was making 
my bed beside his on the prairie, a rattle- 
snake crawled out from under his blanket 
and made threatening demonstrations in 
my direction. I concluded to sleep in- 
doors that night, and it required little 
persuasion to convert my friend to my 
way of thinking. 

One is most impressed, perhaps, by 
the infinite vastness of the landscape, and 


mountain. It was so big that the hole 
where it buried itself is to-day nearly a 
mile in diameter, and an eighth of a 
mile deep, while fragments of the meteor 
weighing half a ton or less were distributed 
throughout a radius of eight miles. A 
mining company is to-day sinking shafts 
in the mountain for the recovery of the 
iron contained in the great meteor. We 
clambered into the crater-like cavity and 
wandered over its strange formation so 
long that when we returned to the surface 
our train was in sight and our station nine 
miles distant. But although in sight the 
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“A young Navajo sheep-herder." 


‘ 


especially at eventide. To any one with 
an eye for art, with a temperament sus- 
ceptible to the weird and the dreary, an 
Arizona landscape in the plains country 
must at twilight have strong influence. 
Cloud effects are awe-compelling, the 
plain vague, suggestive of. a world-wide 
canvas rather than of earth. And the 
hogan, the lone horseman, the cattle herd, 
all not a part of the plain, of the earth, 
stand forth in sharp silhouette. Weird and 
lonely, yes, but there are worse things. 
Queer things have happened in Arizona. 
Once upon a time a meteor fell from space 
and landed upon the top of an Arizona 


train had thirty miles to travel. This is 
the advantage of the combination of a 
prairie and a mountain. 

“Who-oop!” It was a wild ride, down 
steep places, over rocks, and through 
sand, with galloping horses and a spring- 
less wagon tossing us about as did Hank 
Monk the unhappy Greeley. ‘The train 
made its thirty miles while we made the 
nine, but we were delivered on time, and 
as we pulled out of the station there came 
to our reluctant ears a final exuberant 
“Whoo-oop!” from our long-haired young 
savage, son of the far-away city toward 
which we were now returning. 
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MADAME SOLOMON. 


BY MkS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


J] ADAME was putting the last 
touch to her last creation, 
subsequently described with 


pastoral simplicity as “a flowing skirt and 
kimono mantle of chiffon velours couleur 
teint de Créole with dull gold encrustations 
style Joséphine,’ when Miss Gallop 
announced that a customer was waiting 
to be fitted. 

“Who ees eet—so airly?” snapped 
Madame, who was never under her own 
control. till midday. 

“Mrs. Cranthorpe, to fit her lace tea- 
gown,” said Miss Gallop, looking down 
her nose and holding herself, from force 
of habit (and corsets), like the letter S. 

“T come, I come,” said Madame, “ and 
I want Miss Stoner to put on_ this 
costume wnmédiatement. We will show 
it to Mrs. Cranthorpe; it is fouta/fait 
dans son genre.” 

So apparently thought Mrs. Cranthorpe 
when she saw the creation, paraded by 
the proud and peerless Miss Stoner. 

“Oh! Madame Jules, I ever saw 
anything so wholly fascinating! Why 
didn’t I see this before I got the tobacco 


velvet? Oh! it was cruel of you!” 
“But I come from finishing this cos- 


tume now, this minute. How could I 
show it to madame before? Madame 
must have the two velours, voila!” 

“Oh! if you knew what a scolding I got 
last night from Mr. Cranthorpe. He said 
I was ruining him with my dress bills; 
he did, really.” This with the sweetest 
smile. 

“Oh! Monsieur will not be sorry when 
he sees Madame looking more charming, 
more é/éganfe than all the others. He 
willsay: ‘2% bien! ¢a valait bien la peine.’ 
You tell him, when Madame Jules created 
this costume she had in her head and in 
her heart—Mrs. Cranthorpe. C'est créé 
four Madame. You shall see it on your- 
self before you try the tea-gown, “ou/- 
de-sutte.” 

She saw. She walked twice up and 
twice down before the colossal mirror, 
and was practically lost. 


BARRY 
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PAIN. 


“And what is the price?” she asked, 
with a slight acceleration of the pulses. 

“Forty-five guineas,” said Madame 
without moving a muscle. 

‘Oh! good gracious !” 

“ But Madame knows that the costume 
is worth twice forty-five guineas ; only for 
Madame, because she is an ar¢is¢e in her 
toilettes, because she has a figure that 
would avantager the picturesque ——” 

“ Well, let me try on the tea-gown, and 
1] think,” she said. 

And what she thought, whilst Madame 
and her assistant pivoted round her, 
draping lace, trying effects, and discarding 
one inspiration for another, was that, if 
she could persuade dear Betty to take 
that tobacco velvet off her hands (at a 
reduced price, of course) she could sell 
the horrible turquoise and diamond 
brooch from Aunt Laura, and pay for this 
new gown without letting Teddy know 
anything about it. Not letting Teddy 
know anything about it was a favourite 
mode of procedure with her; it led to 
dreadful scenes, of course, now and again, 
when cats slipped out of bags, but on the 
whole, she argued, it averted scenes more 
dreadful and more frequent. 

“Well, I shall go home,” was all she 
said to Madame Jules at the end of that 
exhausting but satisfactory fitting, ‘‘ and 
tell my husband all about it. I shall ask 
him to give it to me now as a Christmas 
present. You must keep the gown for 
me till this aftefnoon, and, if he says I 
may have it, I'll come back at about—er 
—two o’clock, and probably walk off in it 
to Lady Portlake’s wedding. ‘There! Of 
course, you know this wedding is to be 
the event of the week. ‘The best gowns 
will be in all the papers. I shall make 
him say ‘ Yes,’ so mind you keep it for me.” 

Madame Jules was most agreeable. 
Anything to please such an old customer ; 
but longer than this afternoon she could 
not promise to reserve a “‘ creation ” that 
would at once be desired by every one 
who saw it. 

And so the matter was left. 
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MADAME 


Mrs. Cranthorpe jumped into her elec- 
tric brougham, and drove straight to her 
sister Betty’s. Betty was the dearest fool 
in the world, and could be made to do 
anything. 

Meanwhile, Madame Jules was already 
busy with Lady Shrewsford, who harboured 
the theory that Jules was the only 
woman out of Paris who could make her 
Icok three inches smaller than she really 
was, in all the right places. It broke 
Madame’s heart to have to wrestle with 
a figure of such proportions, but gue voules- 
vous? She was a lady who brought the 
right people. ‘To-day, for instance, “I 
am sendin’ a charming litthke woman to 
you,” she explained, as soon as the re- 
moval of the new bodice allowed her to 
breathe, “a little American. She wants 
to take a Jules gown back to New York 
with her. You'll have to give her some- 
thin’ very lovely, and quick, too. She 
sails on Friday.” 

Madame threw up her plump, cream- 
coloured hands. Oh! why did not her 
ladyship come a little earlier? This was 
dé&a Yuesday, and she was so busy now— 
such a guantité of orders—all wanted 
quick, quick! It was impossible —zmfos- 
siéle to make anything fresh. 

“Well, you must do your best, or give 
her somethin’ you’ve got,” said her lady- 
ship placidly. “ Let me have mine on 
Thursday, anyhow. Come along, Toots,” 
and the Pekingese was squeezed into 
billows of sable, and whirled away to a 
luncheon party, which he loathed. 

Any one can foresee what occurred. 
The charming American came twenty 
minutes later, ran a frost-bright eye over 
the chiffon velours couleur teint de Créol 
with encrustations, etc., etc., guessed on 
the high F that there was nothing much 
more elegant than that, this side of heaven, 
insisted on trying iton (and never mind 
the other silly woman, who was wof sailing 
on Friday, and could easily get another), 
fell madly in love with herself, reckoned 
forty-five guineas was dirt cheap, and she 
would give fifty if that would settle the 
matter, and so_ effectually crumpled up 
Madame’s limp sense of honour that she 
was allowed to write the cheque for it then 
and there, with one of Madame’s infernally 
bad pens, and was about to walk away in 
itt when Mrs. Cranthorpe’s — electric 
brougham drew up again at the kerb. 

She was shown into the fitting-room at 
the moment when Madame was shaking 
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her blue-black head and saying, ‘Oh! 
she will not return,” and the fair American 
was getting a purchase of the chiffon 
velours skirt tail with triumphant vivacity. 

“One moment, please,” said Mrs, 
Cranthorpe, a trifle pale. And an un- 
pleasant scene ensued. Mrs, Cranthorpe 
insisted on her rights in tones of icy 
politeness, and kept her teeth in them, 
the American denied them with much 
good-humour and some ill-timed witti- 
cisms. Madame stood with the cheque 
in her hand, and most of the blood to 
her head, defending herself with a volley 
of inaccuracies in her native tongue. 

‘The final suggestion came from the 
American. 

“Well, look here, Dll tell you what 
l’m willing to do, although I’ve pazd for 
the gown, mind, and made it mine by law. 
I'll let you have the skirt’ (she pronounced 
it ‘skoit ’) and get my dressmaker in New 
York to make me another like it, and 
I'll keep the mantle——” 

Madame shrieked. ‘‘What! You will 
divide the manteau from the jupe and kill 
the whole costume!” 

Mrs. Cranthorpe bit her lip. “ Don’t * 
be afraid, Madame Jules,” she said; “I 
will give her the whole thing and never 
see it again, sooner than have such a 
work of art destroyed.” 

“Aha! There speak the artiste—the 
true artiste! ‘This manteau was created 
for this juwpe. No one shall dare to 
separate them. It isa crime. Madame 
would never have suggested wz (el 
Vandalisme. Madame shall have this 
costume, cotite que cotite!” She tore the 
cheque across and across with dramatic 
action. “ £¢ pour vous, madame,” bowing 
towards the American with a magnifi- 
cent shrug, “1 can only say: Je regrette 
beaucoup.” 

That ended it. Nothing would move her. 

The American sailed for New York 
without a Jules in her colossal trunks, and 
Mrs. Cranthorpe was mentioned in the 
notices of the Portlake wedding as being 
“quite one of the most artistically garbed, 
in a gown of chiffon velours, couleur,” etc. 

setty was there in an ill-fitting tobacco 
velvet, looking like a cheap cigar. 

And somewhere off Tottenham Court 
Road a jeweller was removing some tur- 
quoises and diamonds from their setting. 

Of course Teddy knew nothing about 
it, or he would have quoted the story ‘of 
Solomon and the baby, inevitably. 























The Scarlet Runner Bean by day. 

















The Scarlet Runner Bean by night—the leaflets droop. 























The Indian 


Awake. 


Telegranh Plant. 


Asleep. 
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BY S. LEONARD 


HERE is probably no question of 
modern times which has so fasci- 
nated the thinking world as the 

pronouncement of Professor Darwin on 
plant consciousness at the opening meeting 
of the British Association in September. 
The great botanist, discoursing on_ his 
researches in connection with certain 
vegetable phenomena, committed himself 
to the startling statement that ‘‘we must 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE PLANT. 


BASTIN. 


Although the differences between the 
two beings are so enormous, Professor 
Darwin claims that as regards reaction to 
environment a plant and a man must be 
placed in the same class. It is clear that 
in the advanced animals, especially in 
man, the essential features of behaviour 
depend largely upon the history of the 
individual ; the whole life of the unit is 
composed of a series of responses to 





believe that in stimuli, The 
plants there more frequently 
exists a faint the stimulus is 
copy of what we repeated the 
know as con- deeper the im- 
sciousness in pression made, 
ourselves.” For and finally, a 


a generation it 
has been realised 
that between the 
movements of 
plants and some 
of the actions 
of the lower 
animals there 
is a great 
similarity. Be- 
yond this, how- 
ever, even the 
most advanced 
scientist of the 
old school 
scarcely cared to 
venture, yet feel- 
ing all the time 
that there was 
much in the life 
of the plant that 
could not well 








definite remem- 
brance can be 
traced that such 
and such a thing 
has happened 
before in _ this 
direction. Some- 
thing which is 
strangely like 
memory can 
also be observed 
in the plant. 
Certain species, 
it is noticed, 
evidence a de- 
finite sleepmove- 
ment; this is 
specially to be 
seen amongst the 
members of the 
great leguminous 
or pod - bearing 








be explained. 
In his work, 
the student was 
constantly being brought face to face with 
problems which could not be elucidated 
by the bringing forward of any known 
mechanical laws. Up toa point the way 
was clear enough, but beyond that, unless 
some kind of consciousness was allowed, 
the investigator was completely baffled. 
For some reason, which is not very clear, 
the conception that plants could be the 
possessors of anything in the remotest 
degree resembling an intelligence was 
held to be the rankest heresy. 


The Potentilia has a wonderful idea of the direction in which tribe. rhe leaf- 
it will most quickly find soil lets of the 

scarlet runner, 

Professor Darwin pointed out, whilst 


appearing to be more or less horizontal 
by day, sink down at dusk. Even 
more striking is the Indian Telegraph 
plant (Desmodium gyrans), another legu- 
minous species which sleeps in a very 
obvious fashion. The leaflets of this 


plant, which are held out quite distinctly 
from one another during the day, fall 
down at dusk to such an extent that the 
specimen appears to be in a most discon- 
solate condition. 


Now these movements 
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turn its growing shoots into clubbed roots which search out the soil 


The Bramble has the power to 
in the wall crevices 

















The Iris in the crowded border which grew out and overwhelmed its humbler neighbours. 
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Primroses in crowded situations have a habit of “ flopping’ 
the neighbouring plants. 


their leaves and so smothering 


The smaller Hyacinths smother surrounding vegetation with their leaves. 
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Two weakly hyacinth stems bonded together 


make one strong stalk. 


are traceable to the action of the 
failing light on the leaves, but the 
point upon which Professor Darwin 
insisted is this: If a plant which 
normally drops its leaves at the 
stimulus of darkness, and raises 
them at the action of light, is placed 
in a totally dark room, the daily 
changes still continue to go on in 
very much the same style, for a 
time, at any rate. At about the hour 
of sunset the leaves droop, whilst 
when the morning light returns to 
the outer world the foliage is raised 
up in the ordinary fashion, In fact 
the cells of the plant may be 
said to remember that which they 
have been in the habit of doing 
for so long, and thus to bring about 
a continuance of the movement, 
even though the original stimulus 
is no longer existent. ‘The con- 
clusion is a curious one when con- 
sidered side by side with the fact 
that even with the wisest of us it 
is only the “bridge of memory ” 
which enables us every morning to 
span the period of unconsciousness 
passed through during the night. 
Granted that the plant may 
be the possessor of a memory, it 
is of interest to push the point 
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still further, and to inquire whether. in 
all the phenomena associated with veget- 
able life there can be found any show 
of that which we call reason. The 
problem thus presented is of peculiar 
complexity ; and in an endeavour to eluci- 
date it, one is treading dark and devious 
ways of which we have little clear know- 
ledge. We must always remember that 
many of the mysteries of a century ago 
have vanished before commonplace ex- 
planations, and this should make us wary 
of jumping to hasty conclusions. Bearing 
this point in mind, it is of value to 
examine a few cases of behaviour on the 
part of plants which scem to indicate that 
certain reasoning powers are owned by 
the members of the vegetable kingdom. 
The presence of an impelling instinct 
does not seem to be all-sufficient to ex- 
plain the behaviour of a Potentilla, a 
small enough plant in itself, but by means 
of its long trailing roots covering a good 
deal of ground in the summer months. It 
is not at all an uncommon circumstance 
for this species to be rooted in the crevice 
of a large slab of rock, surrounded on all 




















An amazing case of fasciation in Asparagus Fern. 


The rule at the bottom measures one foot. 
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sides by hard stone in 


which no hold can be 
secured. Perhaps in 
one direction there is 
some soil; and it is 


wonderful to observe the 
manner in which the 
Potentilla will discover 
the place where it may 
best root the plantlets 
produced at intervals on 
the trailing stems. .Once 
the position is definitely 
located, the plant will 
send out its stems to the 
quarter where the joints 
may take a hold,  evi- 
dencing a_ sense of 
position which is little 
short of marvellous. A 
somewhat similar in- 
stance is to be seen in 
the case of one of the 
most accommodating 








existence. ‘The members 
of the vegetable king- 
dom, however, are well 
able to make room for 
themselves, in spite of 
the neighbours which 
jostle on every side in 
their endeavour to secure 
a reasonable amount of 
light and air. An excel- 
lent case in point is that 
of an Iris which came 
under notice. ‘The plant 
was in a position where 
it was much crowded by 
a number of tall-growing 
perennials, and indeed, 
in the summer it had a 
difficulty in securing a 
fair share of sunshine. 
On this account it 
adopted a_ peculiar 
method of growth, which 
consisted inspreading out 








plants of the countryside 
—the Bramble. This 
species is particularly 
interesting when, as is so often the case, 
it is found straggling over a_ pile of 
stones or up against a roughly built wall. 
In any such position it will be found 
that the lusty growing points will seek 
out the crevices which contain a little 
vegetable mould, and, coming in contact 
with the soil, undergo a remarkable 
change. ‘The become clubbed, 
entirely losing their original character, and 
start to send out sturdy roots, which take 
a secure hold on the soil. ‘Thus a fresh 
position has 


shoots 


A strange instance of fasciation in a 
Madonna Lily. 


much in the manner of 
a ring of mushrooms. 
As this particular species 
of Iris starts into growth very early in the 
spring, it gets a considerable advantage 
over its later competitors. As a matter 
of fact many of these lagging species come 
up to find the Iris already in possession of 
the field. It is impossible to deny that the 
plant has something which is very much 
like a consciousness, and this has enabled 
it to divine the best way of meeting the 
threatened encroachments of its neigh- 
bours. Again, the curious ‘ flopping ” of 
some spring-blooming species after flower- 
ing, such as is 





been occupied 
by the plant ; 
and if a sever- 
ance of the 
stem should 
ever take place, 
a new indi- 
vidual will have 
started in the 
world, 

The fact that 
the average 
plint must go 
through life 
chained to a 
particular spot 
iS a serious 
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at times seen 
—=— in the Prim- 
rose, is inter- 
esting. This 
serves a_ real 
purpose when 


the plant is 
growing in 
crowded situa- 
tions, for the 
drooping leaves 
simply smother 
the seedlings of 
the summer- 
blooming 
plants, and 
thus keep a fair 








handicap in its 


Alpine species will force their way up through the snow at the 
Struggle for coming of spring. 


way all round, 
It would really 
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The Larch tree trails its growing shoots away from the pre- 


vailing wind quarter. 


seem that year by year the Primrose 
remembers the need for checking the 
great upgrowth around itself, which 
will surely come with the return of 
the warm weather. A similar 
tendency has become almost a habit 
in the case of the smaller Hyacinths. 
These plants, flowering as they do 
when the growth of spring is at its 
height, are able to keep down their 
aggressive neighbours by a curious 
leaf arrangement, by means of which 
all light and air is excluded from 
the soil immediately surrounding. 
Without entering deeply into a vexed 
question, it seems as if the estab- 
lishment of this habit in the race 
of Hyacinths is a clear case of an 
acquired characteristic being — in- 
herited, and one which lends support 
to the cause now under the cham- 
pionship of Professor Darwin. 

The resourcefulness of the plant 
might well make a very fascinating 
study. ‘This is especially remarkable 
where an individual is forced to spend 
its life in soil that is lacking in the 
elements which it requires. The 
plant cannot produce its stems 
strongly enough to bear aloft the 
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blossoms which must be displayed 
at all What does it do? 
Well, this wise vegetable has learnt, 
somehow or other, that unity is 
strength, and that two or three 
weakly stems bonded together will 
make one good support for a flower- 
head. ‘This fasciation is commonly 
to be seen in many garden plants, 
of which the Hyacinth and the 
Asparagus are typical examples. 
Ordinary Primroses planted in an 
impoverished soil will frequently 
develop on the lines of the Poly- 
anthus, and thus produce a large 
number of flowers on one stout stem 
formed of a few weakly stalks. 
Now and again it is observable that 
when a plant is especially floriferous, 
it may produce more blossoms than 
it can carry aloft in the ordinary 
way. As it is the endeavour of 
every plant to develop and display 
as many flowers as possible, fascia- 
tion is rendered necessary in order 
that the stem may be strong enough 
to bear the burden. A _ most 


costs. 

















A Fir tree which completed a circle in its endeavour to 


escape an obstacle. 
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amazing example is seen in the photo- 
graph of a Madonna Lily, which the 
writer is able to reproduce owing to the 
courtesy of Mr. ‘T. E. Doeg, of Evesham. 
In this case the plant bore aloft a wonderful 
head of bloom, which numbered nearly 
eighty blossoms in various stages of 
development. 
There is 


something which is totally 
unexplained 1 


connection with the plant 
and the seasons, Just how does the tree 
know when to start its new growthr Of 
course the weather has a powerful con- 
trolling influence, but it is only a small 
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end to the other. It must be admitted 
that there is some foreknowledge within 
the reach of plants which enables them 
to anticipate the coming of the seasons, 
Although it seems almost incredible, it 
would appear to be a fact that plants 
can, in a way, remember the rotation 
of seasonal change. The behaviour of 
certain Alpine species lends weight to the 
theory ; these have such a clear foreknow- 
ledge of the coming of spring, that their 
flower-heads bore their way through a 
thick layer of ice and snow. 

The plant need be able to adapt itself 
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The curious Monstera will often send down its adventitious roots fifteen or twenty feet 
to a water-tank. 


explanation of the question. When, on 
occasion in England, the winter passes 
without severe frost, no attempt to com- 
mence growth until the arrival of the 
spring is made, no matter how mild the 
weather may be. Perhaps the most 
reasonable suggestion which may be 
offered consists in the assertion that all 
plants require a definite period of rest, and 
until they have gone through this time 
nothing will induce them to resume their 
normal activity. sut the statement is 
only true to a limited degree. There are 
many species which, if given a chance, 
would grow continuously from one year’s 


to the environment in which its lot, has 
been thrown. It is exposed to many 
vicissitudes from which there is no escape, 
More often than not, by a keen apprecia- 
tion of the special circumstances, the 
plant will hold its own in very adverse 
conditions. It is most interesting to 
observe the manner in which Larch trees, 
in exposed situations, modify the way of 
their growth to meet the special needs 
of the case. As is well known, these 
conifers extend upwards with a _ long 
slender shoot, which would be in grave 


danger of breakage in rough weather. It 
be seen, 


will however, that the Larch 
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allows its growing point to trail away from 
the prevailing wind quarter, and thus 
reduces its resistance to the breeze toa 
minimum, A remarkable feature of the 
case is that, in spite of this bend in the 
shoot, the main stem of the tree will keep 
perfectly upright. Other kinds of trees 
offer striking examples of the cleverness 
of the plant in adjusting itself to its sur- 
roundings. The way in which trees will 
twist their stems in order to avoid contact 
with an obstacle is well known to all 
students of forest life. A very curious in- 
stance came under the notice of the writer 
of a young Beech tree, whose lot had 
fallen near to an older specimen. ‘The 
young tree had evidently rather outgrown 
its strength in its struggle to get on in 
the world, and had taken advantage of 
the support 


right of the slab and the other to the 
left. It is not easy to suggest how 
the growing root became aware of the 
obstruction eighteen inches before it came 
into contact. 

Of course a great many of the so-called 
mysteries in connection with roots are 
really capable of simple explanation. 
Roots certainly make their way towards 
the moist quarters in the soil, simply 
because it is the line of least resistance— 
dry soil being hard and not easy to 
penetrate. More perplexing, however, is 
the behaviour of adventitious roots, 
which will often take a course contrary 
to all reason in order to reach some 
desired place. Species of tropical creepers, 
such as the curious Monstera, often grown 
under glass in this country, are interesting 
in this connec- 
tion. These 





offered by _ its 
more sturdy 
neighbour. ‘Thus 
in later life there 
was the curious 
spectacle of the 
younger tree 
twisted almost 
entirely round 
the stem of the 
other. 

It is a remark- 
able feature ob- 
servable in plants 
that every part 








plants will at 
times send their 
long roots down, 
from the roof of 
the greenhouse, 
to tanks of water 
which stand on 
the ground level. 
This they will 
do with unerring 
accuracy, though 
the distance may 
be as much as 
fifteen or twenty 
feet! Indeed, at 








of the organism 
appears to be 
endowed with 
equal powers of 
adjustment. ‘The roots, no less than 
the portions above the soil, offer striking 
examples of that which has been termed 
intelligence. Indeed, the underground 
organs of the plant seem to be possessed 
of a discriminating ability which rivals 
even that evidenced in the other parts. 
These faculties were observed a_ long 
time ago by Carpenter, who has placed 
on record a historic instance. He tells 
us how a wild Service tree that was 
perched in the upper branches of an old 
Oak started to send a root down to the 
ground. Just under the direction which 
the root was taking was a slab of stone, 
in such a position that penetration of the 
soil would have been impossible Yet at 


a distance of half a yard the advancing 
root was conscious of the obstacle, and 
divided into two parts, one going to the 


This little fern sent a root for a distance of several inches 
down the outside of the pot to some water. 


all times in their 
search for mois- 
ture, plants in 
their roots show the highest perceptive 
powers. A little fern which the writer 
had in his possession for some time 
offered one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of plant intelligence that have 
come under notice. ‘The pot in which 
the fern was planted was standing in a 
saucer which always had a little water in it. 
It may be assumed that the plant did not 
get quite as much moisture as it wanted, 
so it started to send down a few roots on 
the outside of the pot, extending these 
until the water in the saucer was reached. 
In origin the animal and vegetable worlds 
appear to be indivisible, as though we 
may not dare to say that the plant is 
an intelligent being. There seems to be 
a field for a great deal of research, the 
opening up of which will form a new and 
fascinating branch of botanical study. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT MY LIBRARY. 





BY ‘‘CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


thankfulness that I sit down to 

tell you of my dearest and oldest 
friends, those who cannot die, who have 
been with me for fifty years, and to 
whom I lift my eyes at this moment 
as I write, feeling that time is but a 
word, and that present and past are 
one. Bound differently, so that my short- 
sighted eyes can find them from afar, 
there they stand, seeming never silent— 
Macaulay and Mahon, Shakespeare and 
Carlyle, Walter Scott and Chambers’ 
“English Literature ” ; and these I had as 
a girl of thirteen, and they have wandered 
with me all over Europe, still to have the 
place of honour here in my mountain 
home. ‘They are in my fairylike working- 
room, which is all carved nutwood and 
red velvet, the colour of the mountain 
rhododendrons, the “roses des Alpes.” 
Even the carpet is in the same tint, and 
the cloth on my magnificent writing-table, 
an invention of my own, and specially 
solid to form a firm base for my typewriter 
—for until I had that I usually wrote on my 
lap. Formerly my rest was to copy my 
things for the Press! From the windows 
I look into the heart of the forest ; the 
trees seem almost walking into the room, 
and between them is a glimpse of the 
sky where I see the sun rise, or the 
moon throw the castle’s fantastic shadow 
on the trees. Just now they stand out 
black and dark, against the dawn, and 
the first carol of the first bird accom- 
panies my thoughts, as they wander 
through my bookshelves, trying to recall 
which I love best and when they were 
most dear. 

The time of life at which one reads is 
very essential to the appreciation of books. 
At fifteen I devoured the “ Messiade ” of 
Klopstock, which no one now thinks it 
possible to wade through: I knew Burns 
by heart when I could not get Racine into 
my head. I could not learn to like the 
French rhymes, or the Alexandrines. 

Only the modern’ French poets, 
especially my adored Lecomte de Lisle, 
write the kind of verse my ear can 
love. When I was thirteen I recited 
the ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon,” the “Odes of 


|’ is with all the joy of ever-kindling 


Horace,” and “In Catilinam” in Latin, 
and know them still, and tried to read 
‘** Manfred”; when I was forty I couldn't! 
I thought it unbearable, lamentable stuff ! 
I read Goethe’s “Sorrows of Werther” 
at twenty-three, and laughed till I cried 
over the book, that moved former genera- 
tions not only to floods of tears but even 
to suicide. I remember, when I was 
quite a little girl, seeing my mother and 
her ladies with eyes swollen with crying 
over “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and when, 
after I was forty, I read it, I wondered 
what they had cried for. I thought the 
“Luck of Roaring Camp” and “ Baby 
Sylvester” so much more touching. I 
could have cried over that! If you have 
not reread a book for twenty years, never 
presume to express your feelings about it, 
at least without adding the date at which 
you made its acquaintance. ‘The eternal 
books— Shakespeare and Dickens, for ex- 
ample—are excepted ; they have no time, 
and give no new impressions. Whenever 
I am tired I go back to Dickens, and 
reread him with the same deep emotion 
and the same intense joy. 

Here are Darwin and Renan, and all 
read from end to end. It is my system 
to read, not a book, but a writer. I never 
stop, even if there be fifty volumes, till I 
have read every word of the same writer, 
without interruption. I have always been 
a very lonely reader, so that my impres- 
sions are entirely genuine, influenced by 
none. 

I never could abide history, and always 
preferred any other science, and, above 
all, fiction. I hate published correspond- 
ence, and dislike memoirs. Letters ougat 
never to be published—it is always a 
horrible indiscretion—and memoirs ought 
scarcely to be written, as they are mostly 
untrue. Who can honestly relate his life, 
be it ever so clean and ever so pure, 
without committing the most dreadful in- 
delicacies? Write the things you love to 
remember, and tell them to the people 
who can follow your feelings without 
desecrating them. 

Oh, how I hate history! The record 
of human misery, human greed, human 
falsehood ; of woeful battles, and still more 
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woeful treachery! It is almost as bad as 
politics! The kind of book I appreciate 
more than any history is a dictionary ; 
that I can pore over for hours, comparing 
the infinite intricacies of expression, the 
delicate nuances of colour. It is like an 
orgie in colours, a dictionary. I don’t 
know if other people feel the same, but 
to a poet it is like the selection of 
hundreds of silks and wools to an em- 
broiderer. ‘lo me, words are more than 
history, as they contain the history of 
nations. 

In my great loneliness, in the impos- 
sibility of talking books over with any one, 
except the French and Roumanian ones, 
I made some wonderful discoveries. I 
discovered Nietzsche all by myself, without 
having heard his name before. The 
American poet, White Mabie, sent me 
his “ Forest of Arden,” in which I revelled; 
probably he was well known long before. 
I don’t hear people’s opinions, so I keep 
mine fresh, unaltered, and unalloyed. I 
am not at all ashamed to be old-fashioned, 
or to have my own taste and my own 
thoughts about books. 

I am a violent reader, not a patient 
one. I rush into books, and throw them 
on the ground sometimes, even trample 
on them! ‘ Manfred” flew against the 
wall in a rage; but perhaps now I might 
understand its beauty, and love it if I 
tried it again. I read a book in a day, or 
more often ina night. I have managed 
three books in one day; but that was in 
earlier years. AndI never skip, for that is 
an injustice to anauthor. I can say that I 
have lived through authors, and wandered 
by their side with the deepest love and 
gratitude; that I have nearly sworn at 
them, especially at my favourites, when I 
found them weak or untrue to their best 
selves. In my outward life I am never 
allowed to have an opinion. How can a 
queen have an opinion? She has to hear 
what other people think and say. But in 
my workshop, in the silence of the night, 
I think alone, and talk to the eloquent 
friends around me, and try to understand 
their inmost soul; scold and contradict, 
love and adore, weep and laugh. Oh 
yes, 1 am perhaps one of the most im- 
petuous readers existing. 

For the last forty years Germany, 
England, France, and America have only 
reached me through their books, and 
other countries through more or less 
accurate translations. One ought to know 


every language, because translations are 
always bad. I who adore the word—the 
‘**logos”—who think it has a soul of its 
own, how can I abide translations? Yet 
how shall we old people get at Russian, 
Norwegian, Polish, and Lithuanian lite- 
rature but by translations? Who has 
time to learn so many languages, when 
he is surrounded by hard work—a_ hard 
life and its exigencies—all day long? 
Italian we remember, because we studied 
Dante ; but Matilda Serao we enjoy more 
in another language now, unless there 
be some one there to read it aloud to us. 
1 have read her and several other Italian 
poets in their own language, though I 
can no longer speak it. In translations 
so much of the beautiful perfume of a 
book gets lost. Look at the copies of 
Raphael, Titian, in the gallery, and then 
at the originals, and you shrug your 
shoulders in pity. Read Ada Negri in 
Italian and try to translate that! Im- 
possible, utterly impossible! D’Annunzio 
is difficult to read in any language; his 
style is so grand, his story often hateful. 
I never read a thing of mine translated: 
the titles were enough to make me fly !—- 
A book I had called “A Knock at the 
Door”—and to show that it was Fate 
knocking, was called “A Heart Re- 
gained !”—the very contrary of what I 
meant. “ Deficit,” in which I meant to 
show the deficit in every life, was called 
“Edleen Vaughan.” If they had at 
least called it “ Shipwreck”! Why change 
even the name of a book? It means 
so much! Forgive me, oh forgive me, 
dear poets, if I venture to be so wild and 
so outspoken and so impatient! I adore 
you all! J love you more than you 
dream of! I am a passionate reader, 
I don’t ask for any amusement, but I 
want to go deep into your dear souls, 
and understand the inmost, uncomfort- 
able movings of that organ generally 
called your “heart.” My judgment does 
not count ; I am no judge, I am no critic, 
I never could be one. I can only feel 
violently, enjoy passionately, detest cordi- 
ally—all the things I cannot do in life! 

I love translating; it is a great joy, 
whether verse or prose. I do not presume 
to say it is good—it can never be so—but 
it is such a joy to handle words, to turn 
them about hundreds of times, to look for 
an equivalent, and to find there is none! 
I have translated a great deal in both 
poetry and prose, and have found with 
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an ever-increasing joy the complete origi- 
nality of every language, the difference 
of thought and feeling of every nation. 
I have revelled in the subtle task of find- 
ing words that would render this in some 
other language, present it in another 
country’s way of feeling ; but our brains 
are quite different, our tongues don’t 
move in the same way. I thank God for 
the rich variety of languages; it is like 
flowers, and trees, and insects, and indeed 
everything in nature, so wonderful and 
fine in texture, colour, and use. 

A French novelist once said to me that 
women writers dare so much more than 
men. I believe it is because we are’ too 
solitary to know the complete meaning of 
things and words or even of situations. 
So much is kept from us when we are 
young, that many things remain not 
understood, unattainable even, in old age. 
We dare so much more because we have 
to hold ourselves in so in real life; be- 
cause we are expected to be gentle and 
kind in every situation and in all circum- 
stances, we must once be able to kick 
out! 

A poet is not a poet if not truthful 
to the heart’s core, and in every word 
he says or writes. ‘Therefore I ask pardon 
if I have offended any one’s feelings, or 
if I seem not to appreciate all that is 
lovely. Leave me time, and I'll learn 
to love! Never in my life do I have 
what the French call a “‘ fou rire ”—I never 
laugh at people, things, or situations ; I 
hate caricature, I could cry over Gavarni, 


THE SUPREME COURT. 


and weep in a farce; but there is one 
occasion on which I am lost, and that 
is a bad tragedy. I laugh so helplessly 
that I have to leave the house. I can’t 
stand it. But a good play, oh, what a 
joy! ‘Thirty years ago I saw the School 
for Scandal played in England. I shall 
never forget it, never! I remember every 
word and every gesture, every intonation, 
every dress, as if it all lived before me! 
I have been twice to the theatre in 
London, once in my life to the Théatre 
Frangais—more than forty years ago—and 
once to Bayreuth. So you see I am very 
uncultivated. I have to guess things 
chiefly from. books and papers, as I can 
never enjoy them in person; but that 
is the reason why all impressions are as 
fresh as if I were still a girl in my teens. 
Being tied down to duty and a hard 
vocation, I cannot have the joys which 
others get too easily ; and thus books are 
more to me than to anybody else. They 
are the pulse of nations, the splendid out- 
come of civilisation ; they are my friends, 
my companions, my great surprises, my 
joy and my rest, my one great excite- 
ment, my only independence. Thank 
you for having let me talk about them. 
If only I could convey the impression of 
all they are to me, and thank all the poets 
for the hours spent with them! God 
bless you, my books, for the blessings 
you have brought into a solitary life! 
And especially do I thank the English and 
American writers of fiction for making 
me forget pain, care, and suffering. 


HE queens a court whose diplomatic corps 
Has not a single paid Ambassador ; 
She rules a Realm whose servants never are 
Adorned with Order, Ribbon, Cross, or Star. 


They serve a Mistress who becomes in turn 
Capricious, sweet, loquacious, taciturn ; 
From day to day her servants never know 
If they shall hold a Mission high or low. 


But each at times She calls, that he may share 
In embassage most delicate, most rare. 

(Yet must ye learn their language, since from her 
Went never yet with them Interpreter.) 


Smile, Gesture, Frown, Sigh, Laughter, Silence, Speech — 
Ye must grow learned in the words of each, 

And more beside; for all in turn shall prove 
Ambassadors within the Court of Love. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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A WAGER AT BROOKS’S. 





A STORY OF THE GORDON RIOTS. 


BY H. C, BAILEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL. 


4 ‘HE stone skeleton of Newgate 
stood dark with smoke, and 
odorous, in a mass of glowing 

ruin. From the Sessions House at the 
side came a stream of men stamped by 
every sign of the rogue in grain. They 
were laden with plunder. Robes and 
wigs and gowns, silk hangings, lumbering 
furniture, masses of metal-work—they 
had all but walls and beams. None 
hindered them. ‘The mob was king. 

Among the few who dared to watch 
stood a big old man in a threadbare, 
grease-stained coat. He leant upon a 
knotted oak staff, and swayed to and 
fro and snorted. ‘So, sir,” says one at 
his elbow, ‘‘ you laugh at all schemes of 
political improvement ? ” 

The big man rumbled. “Why, sir, 
the truth is, most schemes of political 
improvement are very laughable things.” 
They turned off towards Holborn, and 
when they laboured up Holborn Hill his 
blowings became articulate again: “Sir, 
no system of government will ever fortify 
a nation. It’s a matter for each man 
in it.” 

The nation was in need of fortification. 
Men and women and children lay sense- 
Jess all over the roadway. There was a 
strange, sickly odour. Ragged wretches 
were lapping at the puddles in the gutter, 
and some ventured among the great 
masses of smoking ruin to see if the 
sacked distillery had any vat of gin 
unbroached or unburnt. High Holborn 
was silent as a street cursed with plague. 
Windows were all shuttered or blocked 
dark with planks, all the doors made fast. 
Some were dinted and splintered and 
scorched, some bore a rude scrawl— 
“No Popery.” The madman’s following 
of stupid knaves had done their best. 

With languid grace, an exquisite person 
in green brocade lounged along. The 
few blackguards sober stared at his 
splendours, his jewelled chain and _ his 
ivory stick, and he loitered to meet them, 
smiling contempt. ‘hey did not venture 
upon him, ‘There was some disappoint- 


ment in his gait, and his eyes roved. 
As he went westward the street grew 
more desolate, and he halted. ‘There 
were some signs of life in the narrow 
gloom of Red Lion Street, and he turned 
by that way. 

The blacksmith was talking with the 
drysalter by the new railings before his 
smithy door. To them came the ex- 
quisite, brought out a snuff-box of gold 
and turquoise, and offered it with an 
elaborate bow. “I will lay,” said he in 
delicate tones, “‘ twenty to three you are 
honest men.” 

“We win,” said the drysalter, and held 
out his hand. 

“You please me,” said the exquisite. 
“Let me please you.” He interpolated 
himself between them, and hanging his 
ivory cane from his wrist, linked one 
green-embroidered arm with each amazed 
gentleman. “I am Geoffrey Craddock, 
your servant to game with you, fight with 
you, anything but yawn with you. I laid 
an even wager with Mr. Fox, five thousand 
guineas to five thousand, that | will go 
save some fair-bosomed prey from 
Lord George Gordon’s ill-bred hounds, 
wed her (hapless woman!) and offer my 
Mrs. Craddock to the critic eyes of 
Brooks’s. But I have tramped these 
Avernal streets a day and a night and a 
day, and found no single soul with the 
good taste to be persecuted. I pray you 
then, address me to some she that needs 
a saviour. I do not ask much, God 
knows. ‘Two eyes I would have, but I 
protest one nose will content me. If 
she be straight my sisters will be pleased ; 
but if she be crooked we shall attract 
the more attention. Any imperilled she 
suffices. Advise, my friends.” 

The drysalter gaped; but the black- 
smith gave Mr. Craddock the grin of 
understanding. ‘Well, brother,” said 
he, “if you would be a saving, there 
is one who could show you plenty folks 
to save.” He pointed down the street. 
Mr. Craddock beheld a plump and dapper 
person. A vast blue cockade over- 
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shadowed his face. His coat was mighty 
splendid, and fitted him villainously. 
His breeches were rusty black. ‘It is 
Mr. Bawdon, the broke attorney,” the 
blacksmith explained. 

“ His legs are all I could love,” said 
Mr. Craddock. 

Mr. Bawdon was enjoying himself. 
He ogled, smirked and winked with the 
grace of the Fleet. The victim was a 
slim girl in black. She sought to escape, 
and Mr. Bawdon hung upon her, pouring 
forth compliments of the gutter. 

It was the fall of her waist that took 
Mr. Craddock’s eye. With swift, lazy 
ease he closed upon Mr. Bawdon and 
tapped his shoulder. “Sir,” says he, in 
his dainty tones, “ I will lay a hundred to 
three that you are a fool.” 

Mr. Bawdon turned about in wrath. 
A handsome dark face, with ill-fitting lips 
and eyes too adjacent, was presented 
to Mr. Craddock—who did not see it. 
He was approving each end of the girl 
in black. Her hair was like corn at 
harvest, her feet swift and light. “ You 
curst Papist!” cried Mr. Bawdon. The 
girl escaped into a tiny shop. 

Mr. Craddock consented to see Mr. 
Bawdon. “As a repartee your remark 
was imperfect,” he pointed out. 


Mr. Bawdon, who, on the evidence of 


more senses than one, had plainly been 
drinking, swore and struck. Mr. Craddock 
caught the vicious hand and crushed it 
like an orange. Mr. Bawdon squeaked. 
He was let go. “I do wonder why you 
were made,” said Mr. Craddock pen- 
sively. 

Mr. Bawdon muttered something, 
slunk away, and proceeded to exhibit 
some infirmity of purpose. He passed 
the shop which the girl had entered, 
turned back to it, hovered about it, and 
plunged in. 

Mr. Craddock, a person of no infirmity, 
followed. The shop seemed to sell 
haberdashery. It had no customers. A 
pale child behind the counter received 
him nervously. .“ If you please, sir— 
what can I show you, sir?” 

“The lady,” said Mr. Craddock. 

“ Miss Cranley ?” 

“T am glad to know her name.” 

The pale child’s face expressed extreme 
distrust of Mr. Craddock. “I agree,” 
said Mr. Craddock heartily. ‘Tell her— 
tell her I beg leave to present her to my 
mother.” 
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The pale child, looking hopeless and 
helpless, went with laggard feet down the 
shop, and Mr. Craddock followed hard 
upon her heels. So that she had but 
just opened the door of a tiny parlour 
and announced that there was a gentle- 
man who wanted to bring his mother, 
when Mr. Craddock slid past. ‘The 
gentleman is myself, ma’am. Behold me, 
1 beg,” and he made a bow worthy his 
fame as a jessamy. From which he arose 
to discover both the girl in black and 
Mr. Bawdon regarding him with amaze- 
ment. Mr. Craddock devoted himself 
to Mr. Bawdon. “You again!” he 
exclaimed without joy. “You are as 
ubiquitous as the atmosphere—and much 
less wholesome.” 

The. amazement in the eyes of Mr. 
Bawdon made way for venom. ‘What 
are you doing here?” he snarled. 

“T add vastly to the beauty of the 
apartment,” said Mr. Craddock. “There 
is but one way in which you could do 
that ” and he pointed out to Mr. 
Bawdon the door. 

Mr. Bawdon swore an oath in the 
name of the Protestant Association, and 
blood flickered in his cheeks. He was 
drunk enough to be stupid, not drunk 
enough to be bold. ‘Who are you?” 
he growled. 

Mr. Craddock shook his head. “I 
shall never love you till you are hanged.” 
He considered Mr. Bawdon critically. 
“1 think I want to love you.” 

Nothing in Mr. Bawdon’s_carcer 
argues courage. He was sober enough 
to remember how much of his work in 
the mad night riots deserved a hanging. 
He blenched as he looked at Mr. 
Craddock, and moistened his lips. Then 
he slunk out. 

Mr. Craddock was left alone with the 
girl in black. She saw inside his exquisite 
green brocade a man not above the 
common in bulk or height, who bore 
himself with an air of- strength. Beneath 
the unpowdered ‘bronze hair his face was 
ruddy and full, with something of quality 
in its lines. She stood to the height of 
his eyes, slim and straight. Her cheeks 
had something of the mellow tone of 
her golden hair, with which dark eyebrows 
made a piquant harmony. 

She endeavoured to recall Mr. Crad- 
dock—who behaved like a_ vision—to 
reality. ‘You were to present to me 





your mother, sir.” 
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Mr. Craddock continued to attend to 
her brown eyes. “ But my mother,” he 
complained, “thoughtlessly omits to be 
here.” 

“Then where is she, sir?” 

Mr. Craddock examined a_jewelled 
watch. “At this moment, ma’am, I 
suspect her of being in the still room 
at Boxley—which is in the kingdom of 
Kent. Pity her misfortune.” 

“Ta, sir!” (You will forgive Miss 
Cranley an exclamation). “Then why 
do you come here?” 

Mr. Craddock’s grey eyes became more 
intent. “Is it impossible for you to 
guess why I come ?” he said gravely. 

She drew back and stood to her full 
height, proud, virginal. 

“You inform me that Iam impudent,” 
said Mr. Craddock, without emotion. 
““T could be decent in fifty lies. I prefer 
the truth: which is that I come to you 
because I wish—to beg that I may come 
again.” He made his bow. 

“ Why, tell me who I’m laughing at, at 
least !” cried Miss Cranley. 

“Naturally, I shall give you my name. 
I present to you Geoffrey Craddock.” 
And he was gone. 

Miss Cranley ate a dinner in which 
amusement was tempered by agitation. 
Calm was not possible to a woman who 
had the misfortune to rouse the desires 
of one of Lord George Gordon’s lieu- 
tenants. The impudent face might mean 
her no better than Mr. Rawdon, and to 
be honest . to be honest... he gave 
her more fear. For a sedative Miss 
Cranley began to darn stockings. 

She had been two hours at this occu- 
pation when Mr. Craddock adventured 
again. He bore an engaging smile and 
a bunch of white roses. She flung back 
in her chair, startled, frightened, angry. 
“T have no time for you, sir,” she cried, 
and thrust her arm viciously down a 
stocking leg. 

Mr. Craddock sat down. “I also am 
much occupied,” he remarked, and began 
to look at her. Miss Cranley continued to 
darn. Mr. Craddock continued to look. 

Miss Cranley became uniformly pink. 
“ Well, sir?” she cried sharply. 

“You interrupt my occupation, ma’am,” 
Mr, Craddock complained. 

** Which is to annoy me, sir.” 

“T had hardly hoped to succeed so 
soon,” said Mr. Craddock with satis- 
faction. 
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Miss Cranley started up. ‘‘Is it im- 
possible for me to be rid of you, sir?” 

“Quite,” said Mr. Craddock, and 
crossed his legs. Miss Cranley, erect, 


looked down upon him with helpless 
disdain. ‘‘ Pray, ma’am,” said Mr. Crad- 
dock, “consider the roses. ‘They also 


are fragrant and fair, but they do not 
disdain to give me joy. Pray, ma’am, 
consider,” he held them out to her, “ the 
roses,” 

A warmer tone touched her cheek a 
moment ; she bit her lip, but her eyes 
had begun to laugh. ‘‘ The whole world,” 
said she, “is just toamuse Mr. Craddock.” 

“And Mr. Craddock wholly to amuse 
you. Admire the scheme of existence.” 

Miss Cranley admired it in a smile. 
Diffidently she put her hand to his roses. 

An uncomely sound disturbed her. 
Another guest had come unannounced. 
Mr. Bawdon stood in the doorway, and 
saw her smile for Mr. Craddock, saw 
their hands together. Mr. Bawdon had 
been drinking to more purpose. His 
face wriggled. “You jilt! You Papist 
jilt!” he shouted, and fouler words. He 
came forward and thrust his face upon 
hers. “You want a mort of lovers, do 
you?” He grinned and_ showed his 
yellow teeth: “Tl find you some, my 
blowen.” He flung a coarser taunt and 
rushed out, 

Miss Cranley shrank from Mr. 
dock and flung down his roses. 

“What is that person to you?” he 
asked calmly. 

“What do men want of women?” she 
cried, and her eyes flamed at him for 
Mr. Bawdon’s foulness. 

“ Have you no friends, 
here ?” 

** If I had, would you and he dare treat 
me so?” 

Mr. Craddock made his bow. “I beg 
you consider the likeness between us,” 
said he, and left her. 

Miss Cranley looked at the shut door 
in confusion and amazement—then 
blushed, and turning swiftly with a hand 
to her brow saw his white roses. She 
stooped down slowly and took them with 
dubious fingers. 

The blacksmith was shortly surprised 
by the presence of a sturdy stranger in 
Red Lion Street. - This was Dale, Mr. 
Craddock’s pet prize-fighter, detailed for 
sentry-go. Mr. Craddock was looking 
for Mr. Bawdon. 
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Mr. Bawdon was busy in the lanes 
about Smithfield, whipping together a 
mob of blackguards. ‘There was no lack. 
Newgate and Bridewell, the King’s Bench, 
the Fleet, had all been broken down, and 
the prisoners cast loose to seek new prey. 
Though the threat to empty the mad- 
houses was not yet a fact, Lord George 
Gordon had madmen enough in_ his 
company. ‘The riot that began in the 
sacred name of “No Popery!” with as 
sound reason as if it had been “No 
Confucius!” was now a frenzy of de- 
struction. The great part of the mobs 
was -made of honest folk enough, lusty 
fellows throbbing with strength unruled by 
disciplined brain, who plunged boisterously 
into a tumult as boys run to a bonfire, till 
they were drunk with disorder and ruin, 
and not to be reckoned sane. ‘The 
madman led on to madness, and all the 
rogues of the town made their profit of 
it. It was an age quick with rude life, 
when the mass of common men, waking 
to knowledge of their freedom and their 
rights, had not heard that the use of 
either is hard enough to learn. They 
were the ready tools of any creature with 
an ability in words—sometimes of a sane 
man like John Wilkes, sometimes of. a 
Lord George Gordon. Which they would 
follow was a mere chance, and no one 
saw any reason to school them into 
certainty. That they should break out 
into madness was as unreasonable as an 
earthquake. No one knew what to do 
but the King. Among his few ideas was 
one of a king’s business being to keep 
order. ‘The army took charge of the 
town. : 

It was not till nightfall that Mr. Crad- 
dock met Mr. Bawdon again. He was 
discovered upon a horseblock by Snow 
Hill, and a sturdy ruffian held a torch 
on either hand. He had gathered a wild 
horde of men and sexless women, and 
was driving them mad. He flung his 
arms out and aloft, and rolled his head, 
and roared and raved bombast, a drunken 
dithyramb of murder and ruin. The 
swollen seared faces below swayed to 
him through the smoky light and shrieked 
to his tune. He was promising them 
fresh warehouses to sack and a tender 
wench to hunt. They broke into the 
grating yells of blood lust, and surging 
forward, swept Mr. Bawdon before them. 
On they went westward, baying like 
hounds. Mr. Craddock had come late. 
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He kept in the front of them—it was 
all that he could—and they hurled him 
into the narrow neck of Red Lion Street. 
The noise of their roaring had gone 
before them. Every house was shuttered 
and close-barred and dark. The street 
was bare. Only one man loitered, hands 


in pockets, beneath the eaves. It was 
Dale, Mr. Craddock’s prize-fighter. ‘The 


torches showed him his master in front 
of the howling mob. Waiting calmly in 
the right place, he was swept on at Mr. 
Craddock’s elbow—one clean man _ by 
another, helpless in a mob of beasts. 

They dashed at the door of Miss 
Cranley’s shop, and, kindling more 
torches, with knife and cudgel they beat 
upon the door, men and women fighting 
each other in their haste, half-naked, 
steaming, toiling like fiends. Mr. Bawdon 
halloed them on. 

Soon the door was down, and they 
flooded into the shop. ‘The neat store 
of goods was tossed hither and thither 
in search of plunder. Mr. Bawdon, 
struggling in, lifted his voice to remind 
them of murder, and they crowded to 
the rooms beyond. The shrick of a 
woman’s terror, a chorus of mad yells, 
told that their prey was found. Mr. 
Bawdon screamed joy. In the fierce 
hands of madness the girl, convulsed, 
shrieking, was dragged out to the street. 

Very close to her, very close to each 
other, went Dale and Mr. Craddock. 
Mr. Craddock was whispering to Dale’s 
battered ear. His own face was calm, 
like a sleeping child’s. 

Tearing at her dress, wrenching her 
limbs, the mob bore the girl away. 
Suddenly the blue cockaded hat of 
Mr. Bawdon was beaten down over his 
eyes. While he could see nothing a 
fierce grip caught his throat. He fought, 
blind, choking, impotent. Then a crush- 
ing, tearing pain smote at each side of 
his head, and his breath came back, and 
he hung, gasping, writhing. 

In fact, Dale had caught Mr. Bawdon, 
and jammed his large head between the 
bars of the new rails that guarded the 
smithy door. Mr. Bawdon did not know 
that. Blind, he only felt a steady force 
that crushed on his temples. ‘ Help! 
help!” he yelled with all the force of 
his well-trained lungs. ‘“Papists are 
murdering me. Help!” 

The mob heard him, heard its master, 
and in sudden wonder stayed and turned, 
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and surged back to him while still he 
screamed. Only a few were left, gripping 
Miss Cranley, hesitating. Mr. Craddock 
fell upon them. She and they went 
down in a heap. Mr. Craddock caught 
her up and ran for his wager. Dale came 
placidly and fought a moment or two 
with those who would have pursued. 
Then he too ran, and ran by a different 
way. And along Holborn came the roll 
of drums. 

The detachment of guards posted at 
Lincoln's Inn sent out a strong picket to 
find what the noise meant. The picket 
found Mr. Bawdon’s mob packed in the 
neck of Red Lion Street, wrangling about 
his miraculous position, and trying to get 
him out of it. Platoon firing sent most 
of them scurrying back to their holes ; 
a bayonet charge, in which Mr. Bawdon, 
suspended from the railings, received 
ignominious wounds, swept the rest away. 
The picket was withdrawing, when Mr. 
Bawdon’s screams attracted particular 
attention. He was hauled out, he was 
recognised, and very carefully preserved 
for the gallows. 


In the morning Mr. Craddock stood at 
the window of his lodging in Piccadilly 


and watched a pair of starlings. He 
turned swiftly to the footfall of Miss 
Cranley. She was pale, but her step 
light and eager. She came to him hold- 
ing out her band. “It would be stupid 
to say anything,” said Miss Cranley, 
smiling with misty eyes. 

“You have taste,” Mr. Craddock 
agreed. ‘So have I,” and he kissed her 
hand. 

Miss Cranley recovered it at her leisure. 
A blush had come to her pale face, but 
lips and eyes smiled still. ‘‘I have great 
good luck,” she said. 

** A pleasant delusion. 
last.” 

“Indeed, who could 
friend ?” 

“TI have no intention of being your 
friend,” said Mr. Craddock calmly. 
“Consider me a thief.” The girl started 
away from him. ‘There was a maid’s 
fear in her eyes, and worse fear than 
that. Mr. Craddock came close, till her 
shoulder touched his breast. He bent 
till his lips were upon the gleaming 
crown of her hair and its fragrance in 
his breath. “ You were not made to be 
your own, child.” ... She was silent. 


? 


I trust it may 


have a_ better 
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Her face was white against the sunlight, 
and strangely sad. 

‘The door opened, and the girl started 
into shadow. With rollicking gait there 
came a slovenly fat man. His blue coat 
and buff waistcoat were dappled with 
stains. Neither neckcloth nor face was 
clean, and he wore a two-days’ black beard. 

“What, Geoffrey!” he cried, and saw 
the girl, ‘Oh, oh! have you landed 
your fish already? By my soul, ma’am, 
you would be worth taking even if there 
were no wager upon you. Faith, I give 
you joy. You have got a good gambler, 
and what more can a woman want of a 
husband?” ‘The girl had whirled round 
upon Mr. Craddock with knit brow and 
kindling eyes. Mr. Fox looked from one 
to the other. ‘Oh, Lord, am I spoiling 
the délicacies of the honeymoon? Nay, 
your servant, your servant!” He went 
out smiling. 

“Wager ?” the girl repeated in a low 
voice. “ Wager, sir?” Her eyes accused 
Mr. Craddock. 

Mr. Craddock was scowling after Mr. 
Fox, but he turned and contrived to 
smile. “If the fool knew what we know 
he would know better, child,” he said, 
and took her hands. 

She freed herself quickly, she drew 
away from him, erect, defiant. ‘‘ What 
wager had you on me, sir?” 

**T shall stake my soul, I think,” said 
Mr. Craddock in a low voice. 

The virginal stern face began to be 
kind. “Was that the wager, sir? ... 
Ah, be true now—be true!” 

Mr. Craddock was disconcerted. He 
began to lie, and broke off and stammered 
and flushed. 

“\WVhat was your wager, sir?” 

Mr. Craddock avoided her eyes, and 
was restless. He walked to the window. 
The starlings were still being humorous. 
“I suppose I should bet about my 
mother’s salvation,” he said calmly. 
“When the riots began, I laid a five 
thousand guineas with Charles Fox that 
I would find some maid in peril of the 
rabble, and get her safe away and make 
her wed me.” He turned to face her. 
“On my soul I am glad of it.” 

A moment there was silence between 
them .. . then, “I see now,” said the 
girl under her breath. “ Yes! I see now.” 
And then her laughter rang. ‘“‘ Why, sir, 
of course you love me. I am worth twice 
five thousand guineas to you.” 








“He caught her hands so fiercely that she gave a little ery of pain.” 
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Mr. Craddock turned away with a shrug. 

*€ Oh, indeed, the noble delicacy of your 
suit affects me vastly. But I’m not high 
enough for it. Your humble, grateful 
servant, sir. ‘To help you to win your 
wager, find another maid.” Suddenly 
her cheeks were white and her voice 
shrill. ‘Go, bet on your fine ladies, 
not me!” 

“You are in the right to punish me, 
child,” said Mr, Craddock gravely. 

“Punish?” she laughed. a tat 
how dare I presume? I’m only a beast 
to win money for you, the sister of your 
horse or your greyhound.” 

“There’s a relish when the dice are 
risking what’s dearest,” said Mr. Craddock 
calmly. ‘*Child, last night we trafficked 
with death together, and our lives found 
some strange matter of joy. Will you 
dare cast it away ?” 

“Why, indeed, it is worth many 
guineas,” she laughed. 

Mr. Craddock gripped her arm. ‘ Do 
you know what your womanhood is for?” 
he cried. 

‘“Oh, indeed, as well as a man who'll 
take any woman for a wager.” 

“JT have never wanted any but you,” 
said Mr. Craddock. ‘‘ Nor ever thought 
to want any. I wonder if it is hard to 
believe. I have never tried.” 

She stood silent, turned from him, her 
arm still in his hand, Mr. Craddock’s 
eyes kindled. “I forgive you,” she said, 
slowly. “I believe you. And indeed— 
and I am most sorry for you. I will 
trust you to bring me to the man I 
love.” 

Mr. Craddock let her arm go. He 
stepped back a pace. ‘To the man you 
love ?” he repeated in a strange voice. 

“Yes!” she turned upon him -with 
a glad smile. “To the man I have to 
love always. . . . He lives far away. .. . 
At—at Conway, in Wales.” 

“T was always a good loser, child,” 
Mr. Craddock said quietly. ‘You may 
trust me as you would him.” 

“‘T shall,” the girl said. 

It was planned that they should set out 
from London in the morning, and he 
left her alone. Cloaks and matters for 
travelling were brought her, but when she 
asked for him, no one knew anything. 

In that morrow morning when the 
carriage waited, Miss Cranley did not 
answer the servant’s call. Her chamber 
door was open. She had gone. 











In the cool golden hours first after 
dawn she had stolen out and away. She 
met no insult. ‘The soldiers had the mob 
underfoot. She came to her old lost 
home, and crept in timidly among the 
ruins. She was crying. Through to the 
bedroom she made her way, and searching 
in the wreck found something that she 
caught up and wrapped in a scarf. Then 
she kissed the walls—the walls that were 
the home of her maidenhood—and sped 
away. 

She found Mr. Craddock fuming in the 
doorway. “A good morning, sir,” says 
she gaily. ‘“‘Oh, I trust I have not 
disturbed your temper.” 

“Where have you been, child?” he 
growled. 

“To my old home, sir.” 

“Tt was a mad folly.” 

“La, sir, I could not but go,” said the 
girl meekly. ‘I could not live without 
the tokens my dear love gave me. And 
see! I have them all!” She held up 
the bundle in the scarf, then clasped it to 
her heart, smiling at him. 

Mr. Craddock swung on his heel. 

Heavy air blurred the sunlight and 
made the horizon near. The _ billowy 
meadows lay dull. ‘They did not trouble 
Miss Cranley, who sat alone in the 
carriage, holding her precious bundle 
and smiling at it. A portion of Mr. 
Craddock and Mr, Craddock’s horse stood 
dark against the window. So they sped 
on all day, holding a round pace stage 
after stage, up and over the breezy green 
plateau of the southern midland and 
through the rich tilth of the vales beyond. 
The late June night was black before 
Mr. Craddock thought of rest, and the 
girl, falling to a still seat at last, with great 
content smiled between yawns, and 
reflected that he was in great haste to be 
rid of her. She was served sumptuously, 
but alone. Mr. Craddock came only to 
ask if she had all she needed, and left her 
at once, 

Early in the morning they hurried away 
from the spires of Coventry, and made 
good speed again, so that through the 
twilight she saw the dark blue mountain 
masses against the western sky, and night 
found them within the walls of Chester. 
Again Mr. Craddock provided for all her 
needs and effaced himself. 

On the next day she was moved to 
thank him. They had baited at Holywell, 
and Mr. Craddock held the carriage door 
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for her. She stayed upon the step, her 
eyes level with his, and looked at him, 
smiling. ‘‘ Pray, sir, do not look so 
unhappy, for youre making me _ very 
happy.” Her dark eyes were flaming 
with life, and there was a glow in her 
mellow cheeks. 

“T believe I am glad of that,” he said 
gravely. 

“Why, then, give me company ”— 
she pointed into the carriage—“‘ you must 
be happy in my happiness.” 

Mr. Craddock flinched, and his face 
was white. Then he bowed. ‘“ You 
honour me, madame.” So he sat by her 
side, and a servant took his horse. 

The girl, one hand staying the precious 
white bundle on her knee, turned to him. 
Her red lips were eager and joyous. 
“Oh yes, you make me very happy. 
You bring me so quickly—so quickly to 
the man I love; and—and”—she was 
blushing, but her eyes laughed still— 
“and he wants me, you know.” 

Mr. Craddock, stiff and white, bent his 
head. 

“ You know, once I did not know what 
love could be... . Now... .” 

Mr. Craddock moved in his seat. Mr. 
Craddock bit his lip. ‘‘I do not doubt 
that he is worthy, child.” 

The laugh faded from her eyes a 
moment. ‘“‘No. Do not doubt,” she 
said in a low voice. Then gaily, “ Ab, 
I am glad that I saved his gifts! All are 
here.” She held up the white bundle 
before Mr. Craddock’s ungrateful eyes. 
“Took!” She pointed to the mark 
upon the scarf. “H. M. C. That is 
my name, you know. Hester Margaret. 
Hester—he would love to call me that, 
you know.” Mr. Craddock was staring 
away from her. ‘ Oh, do you not like to 
hear about him ? ” 

“JT happen to be a man,” said Mr. 
Craddock. 

“He... you know I think 
sometimes he is more,” said the girl in 
a low voice, and fell silent. Some of the 
gaiety passed from her eyes, but there 
lingered a grave joy. She looked no 
more at Mr. Craddock. 

The sound and the scent of the sea were 
about them. Mr. Craddock was staring 
away through the sunlight, over jewelled 
foam and waves of gold that were 
merged in a sapphire glow. Arches 
of fragrant woodland shut out the shore 
awhile, and they came upon the gleam of 
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the Conway, and a lake of burnished 
silver, guarded by the dark army of 
mountains. 

On the ferry hard the carriage stayed, 
and Mr. Craddock handed her to the 
boat without a word. It was a_ long 
passage against the swirling tide. Mr. 
Craddock looked at the grey towers of 
the castle and the little town clustering 
below. “So that’s to be your home, 
child?” he said. 

The girl looked at her toes. “If he 
wishes,” she said with a demure smile. 

The boat was made fast. ‘The servant 
with the baggage looked expectant at 
Mr. Craddock. He handed the girl 
ashore. 

“Tt’s to end here, child,” he said, 
‘‘and if you are happy it is well enough. 
I shall be glad always that I made my 
wager. Good-bye.” 

* And you —what will your life be ?” 

“T shall try to make it amusing still,” 
he smiled. ‘Well, child, there is Con- 
way—there is a gentleman who will be 
most happy s 

“But you must take me to him,” she 
cried. ‘“‘ Ah, you deserve that!” 

Mr. Craddock bowed. 

Side by side they went up the steep 
street and out beyond the walls, up the 
pass. The lucid air was glowing with 
the splendour of the gorse, and they 
breathed the subtle fragrance. The girl 
loitered and stood still. Mr. Craddock 
looked at her curiously. ‘It is you must 
guide me, child.” 

“Not any more,” she said in a low 
voice. She hung her head, and her 
cheeks were crimson. She stole closer. 
He caught her hands so fiercely that she 
gave a little cry of pain, but there was no 
mercy. She raised her head and looked 
in his eyes. ‘Then for a long while she 
had no power to move or speak, nor any 
more desire. ... “‘There was no one 
else, indeed, no one ever,” she laughed 
through tears. “My love tokens— 
my dear love tokens—see—help me!” 
With unsteady hands she and he untied 
the bundle of the white scarf... . Mr. 
Craddock saw the shattered faded petals 
of his roses. “Oh, forgive me, 
forgive me! I could not know. I had 
to be sure. It matters so much.” Her 
bosom beat against him in a storm of 
sobs, and she clung the closer: “Oh, I 
dare not, I dare not! I am a common 
girl to shame you. Oh, my dear !” 
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an infamy to wager upon a woman. And 

so it is, by Bathsheba! And I'll lay you 

: : : : f a thousand to fifty he changes his mind 
Two months after, amidst a wondering in a year.” 

throng at Brooks’s, ‘‘I protest,” cries Mr. Fox lost as usual. And this time 

Mr. Charies Fox, “I protest he called it had to pay. 


Mr. Craddock compelled her burning 
face to his. 












THE HIGHWAYMAN. 
A CLATTER of hoofs on the courtyard stones, 


And “Ho there, fellow! ‘This horse of mine, 
Hither and hold him—and hurry your bones !— 
While I sample a quart of your master’s wine.” 
A jingle of spurs on the sanded floor, 
The clang of a pistol fierce flung down, 
And the yokels crowd at the taproom door 
To gaze at the rider from London Town. 


A deep, deep draught ; the ring of a cup 
As it leaps like a flash from hand to board ; 
Then a glance at the window, “The moon is up, 
And the miles are long to the Hangman’s Ford 
A pistol jerked back to its belt once more, 
A-spin on the table a silver crown, 
A jingle of spurs on the sanded floor— 
And good-bye to the rider from London Town! 


1” 


There’s a withered oak at the Hangman’s Ford, 
And something that hangs in the silence there, 
Pierced by the moonlight’s silver sword, 
And swung by the night-wind’s hempen hair. 
The traveller sleeps at the Inn on the Rise, 
For not for a gift of a kingdom’s crown 
Would he pass by night and look in the eyes 
Of the reckless rider from London Town! 
W. H. OcIvvig. 
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THE WANING OF THE PUNSTER. 


BY SIR FRANCIS BURNAND. 


humourist, does not imitate the 

second Charles and apologise to 
every one for being “so long a-dying.” 
He lingers on. His punning life hangs 
temporarily on a thread, but that thread 
will last. ‘he punster will never be an 
extinct species of the genus humourist. 
‘The pun has in itself a wonderful vitality. 
It is for a while brilliant: apparently it 
becomes decrepit: it wanes: apparently 
it dies out: its transmigrations and trans- 
mogrifications are  well-nigh endless. 
Then, ages after its first utterer has 
passed away, it reappears in its simplest 
form, and enjoysa fresh term of successful 
existence. By “variations and permuta- 
tions” the good pun and the excruciatingly 
bad pun never die. There are ad 
captandum puns whose life and success 
depend entirely on the popularity of 
whatever it may be that started them. 
‘These are ephemeral witticisms. Some 
puns are feeble, and their life is brief: 
some are still-born. The Joke-market 
fluctuates ; sometimes it is in a state of 
depression. 


: HE Punster, a species of the genus 


* * 


It was John Dennis who said “ He 
that would make a pun would pick a 
pocket,” and in a note to “ The Dunciad ” 
(edited by G. R. Dennis, B.A. Lond.) we 
are reminded howfrequentlyare tobefound 
in “ Mr. Dennis’s works, notable examples 
of this kind” of pun. Thus he writes of 
“ Alexander Pope, who hath sent abroad 
into the world as many du//s as his name- 
sake Pope Alexander.” Here is the genuine 
quotation : 


**A man who would make so vile a pun, 
would not scruple to pick a pocket.” 


What may have been the pun that 
elicited this denunciation, matters not a 
jot. We have seen the sort of punster 
that John Dennis was. The condemna- 
tion is not of general but of particular 
application, and cannot honestly be quoted 
as affecting puns and punsters en d/oc. 


* * * 


_ “The greatest authors,” says Addison 
in The Spectator, No 61, quoted in 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary, “in their 
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most serious works made frequent use of 
puns. The sermons of Bishop Andrews 
and the tragedies of Shakespeare are full 
of them.” 

According to received tradition, it was 
owing to the pun “ Non angli sed angeli,” 
uttered by Pope Gregory, on beholding 
the fair-haired Anglian slave-boys in the 
Roman market, that Augustine received 
his mission to preach Christianity to 
Ethelbert. And, with all reverence be 
it spoken, the office and position of 
St. Peter himself was marked by the 
solemn emphasis on the similitude be- 
tween “ Petrus” and “ petra,” both in the 
original Syro-Chaldaic language and in 
its translation in Latin and Greek. 
This impressive play on words which is 
preserved in French, but lost to us in 
English, reminds us of Addison’s opinion, 
as given us in his “* Dialogues on the Use- 
fulness of Ancient Models,” that “fa pun 
can be no more engraven, than it can be 
translated.” 

* a * 

Punning was a serious literary and con- 
versational fashion in the time of Sir 
Thomas More. We are accustomed 
to it in Shakespeare’s tragedies, comedies, 
and farces. Ben Jonson indulges in 
it occasionally, the double meaning being 
as a rule conveyed to audience, or reader, 
through the names of the characters. 
For example, in The Mew ZJnn, the land- 
lord asks Lovel: “But is your name 
Love-ill, sir, or Love-well?” Neither 
Massinger nor Ford permitted themselves 
to indulge, excepting exceptions, in such 
puns. In the later dramatists any play 
on words, 7.e. pun, is rarely to be found 
apart from the list of the dramatis 
persone. 

Take at haphazard the “‘ dram pers” of 
Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle, written 
when he was twenty. Roebuck is a wild 
roving Irishman ; Lovewe// is the worthy 
lover; Mockmode is a young squire 
setting up for a beau; Lyric is a poet; 
Pamphlet a bookseller; Rigadoon a 
dancing master ; Vimblewrist a fencing 
master; and so forth. In Zhe Beaux- 
stratagem we find Count Be/lair, Aimwedll, 
and Archer, Freeman, Gibbet, Hounslow, 
and Bagshot (three highwaymen), Zady 
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Bountiful, and Mrs. Sullen. A style of 
nomenclature that, as far as the stage is 
concerned, is now only to be met with 
in a bill of a Christmas pantomime. 

The word “pun,” in the accepted sense 
now given to it, never occurs in Shake- 
speare. It is used by him once only, 
in Tvrotlus and Cressida; Thersites (a 
deformed and scurrilous Grecian in a 
dialogue with Ajax) says : ‘‘ He would pun 
thee into shivers with his fist as a sailor 
breaks a biscuit.” Here it simply means, 
as the glossary of the Temple Edition 
explains, ‘to pound, dash to pieces.” 

If in Shakespeare’s time they had not 
the word “pun,” they had the genuine 
article itself in what we should now con- 
sider its earliest, and, it may be said, its 
lowest form. ‘The “pun” was then a 
“quaint conceit,” “a quip,” “a crank,” 
“a merrie jest,” and so forth. Curiously 
enough, the (publisher’s or editor’s) pre- 
face to Troilus and Cressida (Quarto 2, 
1609) commences with the punning 
dedication addressed by “A never writer 
to an ever reader.” 


- * * 
Charles Dickens punned easily, but 
rarely, and then unexpectedly. ‘The 


instances in his works are not numerous, 
but all humorous, At haphazard I take 
one from ‘ Pickwick” (vol. ii. p. 147). 
When at Bath that amiable individual is 
introduced to three ladies with whom he 
is compelled to take a hand at whist : 

“Mr. Pickwick bowed to each of the 
ladies, and, finding escape unprofitable, 
cut.” 

7 - . 

Charles. Lever’s earlier works present 
a pretty fair stock of puns, good, bad, 
and indifferent. ‘Thackeray avoids them, 
except in his burlesque novels. You may 
remember in ‘fA Legend of the Rhine” 
how the reckless Wolfgang fell in love 
with the demon lady. ‘“ He thought he 
would try a devilled turkey wing. ‘I 
adore the devil,’ said he. ‘So do JI,’ 
said the pale-faced lady, with unwonted 
animation.’” Well-nigh every one of the 
names bestowed by Thackeray on his 
burlesque characters is an absurdly sug- 
gestive pun. By the way, how infinitely 
humorous is Thackeray’s description of 
the Margrave’s first joke! ‘*‘My boy, 
my Otto—my Otto of roses!’ said the 
fond father, making the first play upon 
words he had ever attempted in his 
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life. But what will not paternal love 
effect ?” 
* * * 

Of the first-rate punsters in the latter 
part of Mid-Victorian time, among those 
who permitted themselves to be ‘ punsters 
first,’ but could be a great deal more 
afterwards, Henry J. Byron was the fore- 
most. He was a clever, versatile dra- 
matist, first-rate writer of burlesques, and 
an amusingly unconventional actor. Not 
only was he an admirable utterer of 
original puns, inspired by some passing 
incident, but he was also a most ready 
appreciator of any good witticism, and 
was most generous in giving publicity 
to any spark of wit that had struck his 
own rare sense of genuine humour. Well 
do I remember how on one occasion, 
as I was coming out of the Strand 
Theatre, about midday, I caught sight 
of Harry Byron on the opposite side 
of the road laughing heartily as he bade 
good-bye to Frank Talfourd (with whom 
I was not intimately acquainted) and then 
crossed over, evidently, judging by his 
signals, on purpose to tell me something 
im- 


amusing which he was _ enjoying 
mensely. What was the cause of his 


merriment? ‘‘ Well,” he said, making 
an attempt at restraining his exuberant 
mirth, “you saw ‘Talfourd just now, 
didn’t you?” “Yes,” I answered, eager 
to hear the joke, “‘he seemed to me to 
be rather an invalid, as he was wrapped 
up in a. great-coat.” 

“ He has been ill,” returned Byron; ‘‘I 
had forgotten the fact, and so I said to 
him, ‘Hallo, old man, I see you wear 
a great-coat!’ ‘No,’ Talfourd said quite 
seriously, ‘never was.’ It sent me off 
in a fit. It’s one of the neatest things,” 
said Byron, wiping his eyes, for he fre- 
quently laughed till he cried, ‘‘one of 
the very neatest I’ve ever heard !” and off 
he went again into another chuckling 
convulsion. 

Now I venture to record this—I have 
never forgotten the time, place, and per- 
sons, though ’tis over forty years since I 
heard it—asone of the readiest-witted, most 
humorous “puns”—for what other descrip- 
tion is there for it?—I have ever had the 
real pleasure of hearing. It is so neat, 
so ready, so perfectly simple : 

“Hallo! You wear a coat!” 

“No, never was.” 

The play being simply on the two verbs 
“wear” and “was.” To me this im- 











The Jester. 


(A caricature of Sir F. C. Burnand by G. R. HALKetT.) 














promptu pun (and the “ unconsidered” 
pun is, generally, the best) is perfect. 
- * * 


Here occurs to me another specially 
Harry-Byronic pun. Being an invalid, 
Byron came to Ramsgate to recuperate. At 
this period he was alternately in exuberant 
spirits or in the depths of melancholy. 
George Rose, known as “ Arthur Sketch- 
ley,” was staying with me at the time, and 
one morning we called upon Byron at his 
lodgings. We found him crying—with 
laughter, I am glad to say, waving in one 
hand an open letter that he had just been 
reading to his wife, while in the other he 
was holding a pocket-handkerchief with 
which, as Hood I think has described the 
action, ‘‘ he was damming his eyes.” 

“Took here!” he cried to us. “I 
am so glad you've come in. This,” he 
went on, extending the letter towards 
me, “is from my coachman. He writes 
to tell me that my favourite mare is in 
¢ bad way, and he wants to know 
whether, before calling in a ‘vet,’ he 
shall ‘give her a ball’?” Here he 
indulged in a chuckle anticipatory of the 
coming joke, and ‘then explained: “I 
shall write and say ‘ yes, give her a ball, 
but don’t ask too many people.’ ” 

The idea had tickled him immensely, 
and the joke gained considerably by his 
impulsive way of telling it to so sympa- 
thetic an audience as were George Rose 
and myself. 

But—if he had written this message, 
imagine, for a moment, its reception by 
the coachman. How utterly puzzled he 
would have been! Much in the same 
humorous spirit that Charles Lamb 
dramatically considers the place, persons, 
time, and opportuneness of that feeble 
old joke concerning “Is that your own 
hare or a wig,” so, on consideration, I 
am inclined to regard the ideal possibility 
of the scene following upon the coach- 
man’s reception of his master’s reply 
by post, as largely contributing to the 
humour of the absurd jest, which was 
simply a play on the word “ ball.” 


* * * 


Another jeu de mot; this time by 
W. S. Gilbert. He was standing in the 
entrance-hall of the club—no need to 
particularise—and being about to descend 
the steps, he had paused to speak to some 
one who at that moment was entering. 
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Just then a member, not remarkable for 


personal beauty, hurriedly taking for 
granted that anybody on the club steps 
so near the porters box must be the 
porter, called out brusquely to Gilbert : 

“T say, call me a hansom.” 

Gilbert turned towards him at once, 
and with a whimsical expression of 
countenance, most politely replied,— 

“I can't.” 

Immediately the member recognised 
Gilbert and at the same time his own 
mistake. ‘The ready wit of the reply 
—which would have sounded decidedly 
rude had not the tone of the member’s 
order thoroughly deserved it—may have 
escaped him, or may have tickled his 
sense of humour. At all events he 
quickly apologised for his mistake, and 
laughed as heartily as, considering the 
circumstances, could have been expected 
of him. It was very neat, and _ highly 
appreciated by the limited audience of 
two. 

* * * 

An instance of an exhaustive play on 
words occurs to me. It was in a bur- 
lesque on Byron’s Corsair entitled Conrad 
and Medora, written, I think, by William 
Brough. It was a line uttered by the 
pirate Birbantio, most amusingly played 
by the late John Lawrence ‘Toole, who 
scowlingly declares, “ Whate’er I sees 
upon the seas I seize upon!” It appears 
to me that no scheme of “ permutations 
and combinations” can fairly produce 
another pun out of this one word “ seize.” 


* * * 


In another burlesque, Zhe Enchanted 
Isle, capitally written by “the Brothers 
Brough” as a comic version of Zhe 
Tempest, and excellently acted at the 
Adelphi, with Miss Woolgar as Prince 
Ferdinand who, on board ship, in the 
storm, feels very unwell, staggers, becomes 
faint, clutches at two sailors, and faintly 
murmurs, — 


**Take me below, at once, I will to bed, 
I feel so heavy that I must be lead.” 


With what point the couplet was 
spoken, and how dramatically the idea 
was illustrated in action by Miss Woolgar, 
as Ferdinand suffering from mal de mer! 
Of Miss Woolgar, equally good in comedy, 
domestic drama, farce, or burlesque, it 
could be truly said, “ wAid tetigit quod 
non ornavit.” 






































The following punning quatrain, which 
appeared very many years ago in an early 
number of /un, is characterised by a 
certain touch of serious humour that, 
had it been written some twenty years 
earlier, might possibly have been placed 
to the credit of ‘Thomas Hood. It runs 
thus : 
** All flesh is grass.” Need I explain? 
That ‘‘ flesh” means ‘‘ life” is known. 
As “life” is ever toil and pain, 
So “‘ grass” is grown and mown. 
The quotation is not in the least “musty ;” 
the lines carry with them, as it were, the 
scent of a late eighteenth-century “ keep- 
sake,” that has been laid up in lavender. 
* * a 


The Rev. ‘Thomas Barham, whose fame 
is in the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” says: “ In 
the art of punning, whatever be its merits or 
demerits, ‘Theodore Hook has few rivals, 
and but one superior—if indeed one—we 
mean Mr. Thomas Hood.” Had judgment 
to be pronounced concerning the literary 
merits of —Thomas Hood only on the 
evidence of his puns, the palm might 
have been bestowed on Theodore Hook. 
But, puns apart, Hood was what Hook 
was not—that is, a real poet. As the 
sands of Hood’s brief life ran out, 
he was compelled to “make puns,” to 
become a “ professional punster,” simply 
because the public insisted upon it. 
Not even “The Song of the Shirt” 
sufficed to establish his reputation as a 
genuine poet. His authorship of this 
masterpiece was doubted, nay, it was 
actually claimed by an impostor, and it 
was only when Hood felt himself com- 
pelled to flatly contradict this piece of 
impertinent lying, that Mark Lemon, as 
editor of Punch, in which “'The Song” 
had appeared, considered it essential for 
him to protest, and to break the seal of 
editorial secrecy by publishing his own 
attestation to Thomas Hood’s plain, 
straightforward claim to the authorship 
of the inimitable “ Song of the Shirt.” 

* * * 
Puns may be, and not unfrequently are, 


as the froth of excellent champagne in 
perfect condition. It seems to me that 


our old friend Dr. Samuel Johnson never 
could have made a genuinely good pun. 
What he could not do, even passably, he 
ought to have considered undignified to 
attempt. 


He should have _ benignly 
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allowed, and even patronised, punning, 
as an occasional relaxation. He was 
too self-conscious. Nor was he capable 
of making an irresistibly absurd pun. 
His wit was, on occasion, brilliant. 
“No talk,” says Mr. Birrell, “was ever 
freer from pedantry, nor can it be said 
that profundity was one of its notes. It is 
indeed full of good feeling, and a melan- 
choly as well as an obstreperous humour. 

. . Boswell was quite right ; his record of 
Johnson’s talk is entertaining and lively 
and amusing” (p. 48, vol. i., ‘‘ Birrell’s 
Johnson ”). But without Boswell to assist 
in them first, and to edit them afterwards, 
how ponderous, how hopelessly wearisome, 
if set out at length for our benefit, would 
have been the conversations in which 
Dr. Johnson took a leading part! As 
Peter Pindar, quoted in his delightful 
“Gossip” by Edmund Gosse, says of 
Dr. Johnson, he was too apt to— 

Set wheels on wheels in motion—such a clatter ! 
To force up one poor nipperkin of water, 
Bid ocean labour with tremendous roar 
To heave a cockle-shell upon the shore. 
* * * 

The pun, spoken or written, may be 
the root of an epigram ; and an epigram 
may include more than one pun. An 
epigram should, of course, be written; 
still its composer might deliver it im- 
promptu, on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, as Theodore Hook was wont to do. 
The oft-quoted one about Mr. Winter, 
the collector of taxes— 


I advise you to pay him whatever he axes— 

Excuses won’t do; he stands no sort of flum- 
mery, 

Though Winter's his name, his process is sum- 
mary. 


—was, as is asserted, an inspiration which 
came to Hook, while improvising a song 
to his own accompaniment on the piano, 
when Mr. Winter was announced, It is 
a model of witty improvisation. 


* * * 


A couplet of Frank Talfourd’s in one of 
his classical burlesques is another excel- 
lent sample of epigrammatic wit. Speak- 
ing of a mad king, a courtier says, “ ‘They 
say that he is wandering in his mind,” to 
which the reply is, “‘He can't go far, 
the space is too confined.” 

Apropos of Frank Talfourd and his 
puns, I remember that after the com- 
parative failure cf one of his extravaganzas 
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a friend was attributing it to the utter 
dulness of the audience. ‘I thought 
they were dreadfully dull,” observed 
Talfourd, ‘I used a joke in it that has ‘told’ 
well, in every burlesque I have written. 
But this time it went ” ;—here he paused 
for a second, his listener brightened up, 
then Talfourd continued, ‘oh yes, it 
went—without a hand.” 

‘The following I came across in a novel 
dated 1901, and, acting on the practical 
advice of Cap’en Cuttlke—“ when found, 
make a note of ”--I made a “ mem ” of it 
in my pocket-book at the time, but the 
pencilling is almost illegible. I fancy the 
novel was by “ B. M. Croker,” and in it 
is recorded a dialogue taking place _be- 
tween two of the characters concerning 
the questionable conduct of a certain 
married lady whose husband was a con- 
firmed invalid, and one of the speakers 
says, “She is not a widow yet, she soon 
will be. He (the husband) is going very 
fast.” 

*** So is she,’ I exclaimed.” 

Now this is simply a jeu de mot: yet it 
is not, strictly speaking, a pun. It is the 
ready-witted adaptation of an ordinary 
phrase to a particular circumstance. 

- + + 


I may be permitted to quote from a 
certain comedy of mine entitled Ze 
Colonel. An elderly puritanically severe 
dame, Lady Tompkins, is horrified at the 
idea of a ball being given in her son-in- 


law's house, where she is staying. It is 
got up impromptu, in the course of 
the afternoon, but the domestic con- 


spirators have obtained the services of a 
small band, have ordered in a supper, and 
at short notice a few most intimate 
friends are coming to assist. Strains of 
dance music catch the mother-in-law’s 


ear. ‘The fiddlers are tuning up, and 
indulging in a brief practice. Her son- 


in-law, her daughter, her niece, Colonel 
Woottwell W. Woodd, U.S, and others, 
meet her as she enters the drawing-room. 
They are all in evening dress. The 
severe lady starts back, horrified. She 
had never in her life allowed her child 
to dance. Somehow, her child had 
acquired the art. The band starts a 
waltz. Somebody would persuade Lady 
Tompkins to join them ‘in the light 
fantastic.” 

“A waltz!” she exclaims severely to 
her daughter. ‘‘ Rebellion!” 
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“No ma’am,” interrupts the Colonel 
pleasantly, “a Revolution.” 

If this may not be strictly classed with 
puns, it is certainly playing on a word 
and ‘‘paltering with us in a double 
sense,” but I can swear to its being an 
appropriate inspiration, or, to use a less 
lofty expression, it was, simply, an un- 
commonly ‘* Happy ‘Thought.” 

. * * 


So too was a pun by Charles Mathews 
on the name of a well-known and most 
excellent comedian named Howe. He 
was in the Haymarket company, under 
Buckstone’s management, and was cast 
for a principal vé/e in A Scrap of Paper, 
with Charles Mathews in the leading 
part. Mathews was alone on the stage, 
puzzling over the best way of dealing 
with a difficulty. He decides that he 
ought to take an important step im- 
mediately. His soliloquy finishes by his 
saying to himself, and the audience, with 
a puzzled expression of countenance, 
“Yes, that’s what I ought to do, and 
it is what I w/// do. But how?” 

At that very moment Howe appeared 
at the back. In a second Mathews, 
pointing with his thumb to the character 
who had just entered, said to the audience 
in a tremendously confidential whisper, 
audible all over the house, ‘ That’s 
Howe.” 

It took immensely. The audience was 
convulsed with laughter. That was a pun 
—it was said offhand at rehearsal and 
repeated every night—simply a dond-fide 
pun. 

* ~ * 

It is evident that the proverb as to 
“Satan reproving sin” may possibly be 
quoted against myself by those who have 
done me the honour of reading the 
present article up to this point. But, 
permit me, the proverb will be misapplied. 
There is a legitimate use, as well as a 
grossly stupid abuse, of a faculty for a 
certain play of humour. The attempt at 
an imitation of it, never intended for the 
“sincerest flattery,” is only an exhibition 
of utter self-conceit on the part of the 
dense imitator. It is the latter who, 
unable to produce— 


**Some fairer trace 
Of wit than puns,” 


has brought punster and punning generally 
into disrepute, and for this result I am 


























bound to admit that he has ‘‘ done the 
State some service.” 


* * * 


Who has not met the ordinary specimen 
of the genus Punster, of all-round accom- 
plishments, and imperfect in every one of 
the parts for which he has cast himself ? 
He may be of any profession, or of none. 
He is to be found frequently among 
soldiers, less frequently among sailors ; he 
crops up plentifully among medical men, 
occasionally among surgeons, and is not 
unknown among family solicitors, who, 
according to their age and responsibility, 
have come to be regarded, apart from 
business, as ‘“‘licensed jesters.” The 
punster is also to be encountered among 
middle-class artists whose work has not 
achieved for them celebrity. The type is 
somewhat rare among working Members 
of Parliament and among public school 
boys. It is not unknown among Metro- 
politan magistrates, and flourishes on the 
provincial bench. Judges, also, are 
“licensed jesters” in their own courts, 
but their puns, good or stupid, are rare. 
Specially does the punster flourish, as the 
green bay tree, among the English clergy 
of all denominations; and than the 
clerical punster, of whatever rank or order, 
wherever he may be found, I am unable 
to imagine a more intolerable bore. He 
is of special English growth, and is rarely 
to be found in Ireland. 

* + + 


“The punster,” the self-licensed jester 
of private life, is simply an intolerable 
nuisance. If he be capable of one serious 
thought, he gives no sign of it. At his 
approach you are on your guard, at once 
dropping the interesting conversation, or 
discussion, in which you were engaged. 

The punster, semi-professional or simply 
amateur, can perhaps do a little of every- 
thing, passably up to a certain point. 
He may be “jack of all trades,” 
but assuredly he is “ master of none.” 
Should he happen to have had what is 
termed “the advantage of a good educa- 
tion,” and should he, early in life, have 
shown some sort of artistic faculty together 
with a parrot-like quickness for picking up 
languages, then his capacity for intruding 
his nonsense upon you will be multiplied 
according to the scope of such linguistic 
accomplishments as he may have acquired. 
In proportion to the extent of his artistic 
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inclinations, so is he the more to be 
dreaded. He will write a little, com- 
pose a little, sing a little, act, draw, and 
paint a little; and he will be ready to 
instruct everybody as though he were a 
perfect master in all the arts, of some 
of which he possesses only the slightest 
smattering. 

Such apparent talents will render him, 
at first, a welcome guest in various circles, 
But in a very short space of time his 
shallowness will be detected, and his 
pertinacity will be resented. With so 
much useful stock-in-trade, annexed or 
legitimately acquired, as he possesses, 
he must needs strive to be a_punster, 
and, in this character, with a well-rehearsed 
twinkle of the eye, and a would-be comic 
grimace, he will force himself on his 
corner in society as a punster on all 
occasions, in season and out of season. 
Soon his best friends will avoid him, and 
his unwelcome appearance will break up 
a pleasant party. ‘This type, on the 
whole, will never disappear from society ; 
the mere “punster variety” of it is, 
already, well-nigh out of date. 


* * * 


George Colman should not be omitted 
from any early list of punsters. The 
puns came to him almost as easily and 
as naturally as, many years after, they 
came to Hood. I select a fair example 
from “My Nightgown and _ Slippers,” 
wherein is recorded, in verse, the suffer- 
ings of a lodger who was a “ fat single 
gentleman six months ago,” that is, before 
he occupied a room in the house of a 
baker, who explains to him— 


‘Tn airing your sheets, sir, my wife is no sloven, 
And your bed is immediately—over my oven.” 


” 


** The oven !” says Will. 
this passion ? 

In that excellent bed died three people of 
fashion ! 

Why so crusty, good sir?” 
Will in a taking, 

“Who wouldn’t be crusty with half a year’s 
baking !” 


Says the host, ‘‘ Why 


** Zounds !” cries 


* * * 


In 1828 Theodore Hook contributed 
a very forcible exposition of the “ Perils 
of the Paronomasia or Pun,” which may 
be appositely quoted at the conclusion 
of this article. Thusaddressing ‘ young 
beginners,” he wrote : 
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** My little dears who learn to read, pray early 
learn to shun 

That very silly thing indeed which people call 
a pun ; 

Read Entick’s rules and 
simple an offence 

It is, to make the self-same sound afford a 
double sense. 

For instance, ale may make you ail, your aunt 
an ant may kill, 

You in a vale may buy a veil, and Bill may 
pay the bill.” 


‘twill be found how 


Then later on he continues: 


‘Thus one ripe fruit may be a pear, and yet 
be pared again ; 

And still be one, which seemeth rare until we 
do explain. 

It therefore should be all your aim to speak 
with ample care ; 

For who, however fond of game, would choose 
to swallow hair? 


‘Perfumers men of scents may be ; some Scilly 
men are bright ; 

A brown man oft deep-read we see, a black a 
wicked wight.” 

And so forth. Then he finishes : 

‘*Then now you see, my little dears, the way to 
make a pun, 

A trick which you, through coming years, should 
sedulously shun ; 

The fault admits of no defence ; for wheresoe’er 
*tis found, 

You sacrifice the sound for sense; the sense is 
never sound. 

In mirth and play no harm you'll know, when 
duty’s task is done ; 

But parents ne’er should let you go unpunished 
for a pun!” 


“Tt may be said,” writes the same 
authority, “that punning is a vice, and 
we are quite ready to admit the charge ; 
but still it exists and flourishes among 
dapper clerks in public offices, hangers- 
on of the theatres ; amongst very young 
persons at the Universities ” [Porson the 
Professor at the supper table with the 
candles at their last flicker and the 
supply of gin-toddy dried up, saying 
“Ovde rode ovde taddo,” escaped his 
memory]; “in military messes among the 
subalterns: in the City amongst ap- 
prentices ; and in some instances, with 
old wits vasés who are driven to extrava- 
gant quibbles to furnish their quota of 
entertainment to the society in which 
they are endured. A punster (that is a 
regular, hard-going, thick-and-thin pun- 
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ster) is the dullest and stupidest com- 
panion alive, if he could but be made to 
think so. He sits gaping for an oppor- 
tunity to jingle his nonsense with what- 
ever happens to be going on, and catching 
at some detached bit of rational con- 
versation, perverts its use to his favourite 
sound, so that instead of anything like a 
continuous intellectual intercourse, which 
one might hope to enjoy in pleasant 
society, one is perpetually interrupted by 
his absurd distortions and unseasonable 
ribaldry, as ill-timed and as ill-placed as 
songs in an opera sung by persons in the 
depth of despair, or on the point of 
death.” 

The comparison with the operatic song 
is infelicitous, and could only be made by 
a person unacquainted with the modus 
operandi. But I am glad to find that 
what Hook, a past master in the art of 
punning, wrote of “the punster ” in 1828 
is precisely the opinion I have ventured 
to put forward in 1908. 


* * * 


Humorous authors of the present day, 
when tempted to drop into puns, as 
Mr. Wegg dropped into poetry, reserve 
their witticisms for conversational pur- 
poses, or, when suddenly inspired, they 
may note down an ad captandum jest 
either for Mr. Punch’s favourable con- 
sideration, or for acceptance by certain 
illustrated magazines which reserve a few 
pages for jests that do not suffer from 
being carefully preserved with a little 
spice. But with “the punster” as we 
knew him, and with the ancient puns 
which were his stock-in-trade, actum est 
—it is all over. Farewell, a long fare- 
well to the mere punster, professional and 
amateur, as we knew him in the nineteenth 
century, which is a distinct and important 
limitation. Hereafter in some museum 
may be exhibited the skull of a punster 
of the mid-twentieth century, empty as 
that of Yorick. Theoretically the “‘ mere 
punster” is dead ; but, resurget. To say 
this needs no gift of prophecy. For the 
present, to all intents and purposes, he 
is as dead as a door-nail, or as the dodo. 
The vitality of the punning power must 
last as long as the sense of humour shall 
exist. 
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HE TAKES CELIA TO SEE SHAW. 


BY ELLIS ROBERTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. Morrow. 


a ERCIVAL,” said Celia the other 
morning, “I’ve become a 


Shavian.” 

“Good Lord, not my new set of razors? 
Look here, Celia———” 

“Razors? Whatdo youmean? What 
I said ig 

“Oh! all right. Only don’t overdo 
it. Itll only make the hair grow. I 
can’t understand why women want to 
imitate men, What with votes and mous- 
taches ‘ 


I can’t stand that woman Minnie Lees. 
She is always putting some rotten idea into 
Celia’s head. And I don’t really believe 
she does know what’s what, though she’s 
alwayspretending to be inthe latest scream, 
It is true she’s a Suffragette. 

Besides, I don’t like Shaw. I don’t 
think he’s good form, sneering at our old 

sritish ideals, and quoting the Bible in 

his plays, and all that sort of thing. It’s 

not English. ‘This I began to explain to 
Celia. 





“ Percival ! how 
dare you? You 
know perfectly 
well that we want 
votes as women, 
not as men, and 
we would use 
them as—as—as 
women.” 

*l’ve no doubt 
you would, my 
dear,” I chuckled. 

“T don’t know 
what you mean 
bythat nasty sneer- 
ing manner of 
yours ; and, any- 
way, I can’t 
what this has to 
do with your 
taking me to see 
Bernard Shaw’s 





see 














She listened 
fairly patiently ; 
but there was a 
firm look about 
her mouth that I 
didn’t care for. 
Still I went on. 
** After all, Celia, 
this—this bean- 
eating and DBible- 
quoting isn’t our 
old English way, 
is it?” Here she 
broke in. 

“As Mr. Shaw 
is an Irishman 
you can_ hardly 
expect him to 
keep up to Eng- 
lish standards, can 
you?” She said 
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new play. I told 
you I had _ be- 
come a Shavian. 
Look here!” and she held up a couple of 
green volumes called Plays Pleasant and 
Unpleasant. 

“‘ Minnie was in here yesterday, and she 
has quite converted me. And I want 
you to take me to see Zhe Devildodgers’ 
Device this afternoon. Shaw calls it “A 
Sermon in Four Acts, and a Collection 
(taken first)” ; and has written to the Press 
to say that he has been candid for once, 
and is waiting for the laughter. I must 
go and see it.” 


5° 


“‘They stood close beside us; the old man behind Celia, 
his daughter behind me, and the small boy between them.” 


this quite quietly, 
and I saw that the 
point was a good 
one, 

“No; not quite, perhaps. But still, 
hang it all, he’s lived over here long 
enough to know that there are certain 
things people don’t do is 

* Tbsen,” murmured Celia. 

“Exactly, my dear girl—Ibsen and 
that sort of thing. I knew you'd be 
sensible. Now shall we go and see 
Alexander si 

** Percival ! 


Stop making an idiot. of 
yourself! Do you think after we’ve moved 
out of Highbury, and got here and are 
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trying to get into things a little, I am 
going to be stopped by your Mesopo- 
tamian prejudices? Everybody goes to 
see Shaw. And if you don’t take me 
this afternoon, I shall go to the pit by 
myself.” 

And she left me to consider this. 

Isn’t that like a woman? One moment 
joining quite sensibly in a rational argu- 
ment about the matter—I was quite 
willing to admit that there’s some excuse 
for Shaw—and the next, with no warning, 
fizzling out an ultimatum. 

Of course we went; and for the fun of 
the thing, we thought we’d try the pit. 
It was the only fun I expected to get out 
of the afternoon, 


We got to the pit entrance about a 
quarter of an hour before the door 
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moments, the daughter assaulted me in 
the back with her elbow. Then she 
asked in a rich, country-inn kind of voice, 
‘Young man, this is right, isn’t it, for the 
Devildodgers Device?” 

“It is,” I answered shortly. It needed 
all my strength to keep myself from being 
pushed right over a rather pretty girl in 
front, whom Celia was eyeing disdain- 
fully. 


“Ah! Its the sort of piece I like ; I 
like,” she repeated rather defiantly, “I 
love anything comic about curates. Now 


with these here romantic plays you don’t 
know where you are; and as to the 
problem plays, well, you know you oughtn’t 
to be there—but give mea curate a-hiding 
under the table, and a good, honest bit 
of fun.. You’re always safe with curates— 
don’t you think so, miss ? ” 





K-EO--oRROND 


“‘That famous third act where the six ministers, .. . 


opened, and took up our position at the 
end of the queue. 

‘They were an odd crew. Most of 
them, I should say, were art students ; 
and the rest ought to have been, as there 
could be no other honest excuse for their 
appearance. I except a few rather aged 
maiden ladies who might have once been 
school-marms, and had obviously come 
to improve their minds. We hadn’t stood 
for more than a few minutes when a group 
came behind us, quite unlike most of the 
devotees. 

The new arrivals were three: a small 
old man, whose name we soon discovered 
was Joshua; a_ brisk, large woman, his 
daughter ; and a small boy of about six, 
They stood close behind us ; the old man 
behind: Celia, his daughter behind me, 
and the small boy between them. After 
breathing heavily on my neck for some 





all preach at once.” 


Here she dug Celia in the back. 

Celia replied that she thought you were 
safe with curates. Or, at any rate, the 
dangers weren’t great. 

Our interlocutor ignored the slight 
sarcasm, and went on rhapsodising. ‘“ Yes, 
follow the cloth, I says. ‘Though, mind 
you, I have had my disappointments. I 
like em comic. They will be comic this 
afternoon, won’t they ? And Joshua likes 
them comic; don’t you, Joshua ?” 

“Ves; yes, Martha. Why, Zhe Private 
Secretary is 

The old man’s reminiscences were cut 
short by the opening of the doors, and 
we slowly surged towards the entrance, 
too intent to talk. 

Of course there is no need to describe 
the course of the play. Every one knows 
and talks about the thing, particularly 
about that famous third act where the 
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six ministers, Romanist, Church, Baptist 
(got up to look like Dr. Clifford), 
Wesleyan, Congregationalist, and Uni- 
tarian all preach at once, and the hero, 
Donebythat, is converted in about twenty 
minutes in full view of the audience, 
while his sister, the heroine, who is 
beloved by all the devildodgers, marries 
the Quaker minis- 
ter, who wins her 
by silence—also in 
full view of the 
audience. I 
thought the whole 
thing disgraceful ; 
but then Celia says 
I am hopelessly old- 
fashioned, which I 
daresay is true. 

As we were com- 
ing out, who should 
we meet but Selwyn 
and his _ sister! 
They had been in 
the stalls. Now, 
the Selwyns are 
people whom, to 
use her own slang, 
Celia would give 
her “undies” to 
know well. (I’m 
sure she doesn’t 
use her odd 
phraseology 
rightly.) So you 
can fancy the cordi- 
ality of her greeting 
to people whom she 
had once met at 
one of those huge 
crushes where no- 
body knows any- 
body, least of all 
the hostess. 

Miss Selwyn cer- 
tainly was more 
genial than I had 
expected, and I 
left Celia to walk 
on with her, while 
I prepared to listen to Augustus, her 
brother. 

“ Never expected to find you at a Shaw 
matinée,” he began; “thought you couldn't 
stand the modern drama ?” 

“Oh! Celia wanted to come, you 
know ; and, after all, I thought one might 
—one had better P. 

“My case exactly, Fortescue. 


oF? Moreno ™ , 





I hate 
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“With the chauffeur in her arms, leaps over a 
precipice.” 
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But 
Marion is mad on the new drama, and 


this kind of blithering wisdom. 


on Shaw—particularly on Shaw. But, of 
course, she’s unmarried.” Quite suddenly 
his voice dropped. ‘‘ Look here, I can 
give you a tip to cure your wife of G. B.S. 
Take her to the evening bill.” 

* But that’s Shaw, too,” I said. 

“Never mind! 
I tell you it will 
cure her: you see, 
she hasn’t really 
got so into the set 
that the thing’s a 


necessity to her. 
You try my tip.” 

1 said that I 
would, though I 


was not very hope- 
ful of the result. 

I might have re- 
pented had _ not 
Celia chanted the 
praises of her new 
dramatist all the 
way home. Miss 
Selwyn had __ pro- 
mised to propose 
her for the Twen- 
cent Shavian 
Society, and I don’t 
know’ what _ all. 
“ Percival, it’s the 
first real lift we’ve 


had since we left 
Highbury. You 
must really read 
Shaw yourself so as 
to be able to talk 
about him. When 
we are really in the 
swing it won’t 
matter so much, 


I’m sure,” when I 
hintedsome protest, 
“you ought to be 
glad that you have 
a wife whose ambi- 
tions are literary 
and artistic as well 
as social. I am not a butterfly without 
brains, Percival.” 

At my meek inquiry whether she was 
a brainy butterfly Celia showed temper. 
She is an awkward girl, sometimes. 
There are moments when she will not 
see a little joke. However, any small 
difference there was between us was 
removed when I brought her, the next 
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woman. It 
may be a 
little difficult 
to express this 
ina fall ; any- 
way, Celia 
didn’t seem 
to care for it, 
“ Percival, 
: 018% fT 
should _ like 
to go. I’m 
feeiing 
rather faint.” 
So, amid 
“hushes,” we 
went out. 
As we 
At the end drove back in 
of the first a cab at first 
act of the Celia was 
Overwoman, Celia turned to me a little silent; and I thought I wouldn’t try to 
unenthusiastically, and said, “It is smart, improve the occasion. Indeed, I was in- 
isn’t it?” wardly chuckling at 
“Very,” I = an- some of the things 
swered, “and _ it’s in the play, which 
so full of-—of— was, in fact, really 
psychological in- rather funny. ‘Then 
sight into women.” I heard a low sob, 
This produced no and a hand slipped 
answer. I began under my arm. 
to bless Augustus “Oh! Percival!” 
Selwyn. * Yes, dear?” 
Of course, every “Vm not—not— 
one knows the Over- really lke that—I 
woman, or says they OP mean women aren’t, 
know it, and so can ZV ie i are they? ‘They 
realise what  pas- Z Zr : don’t hunt men 
Up. sl down, do they? 
And I never pro- 
posed to you or to 
any one, did I? 
Percival! Percival!” 
Now what could a 
feiow' dor “I 
think,” she  con- 
tinued amid her 
tears, “I think Ber- 
nard Shaw is—is a 
beast.” Then 
Of course I had 
to agree, hadn’t I ? 
Still, after seeing 
the Overwoman 1 
felt that what he 
doesn’t know and 
tell about women 
isn’t worth knowing 
at all. 





morning, 
tickets for the 
Overwoman. 
I thought it 
as well to be 
quick. 

“ Percival, 
you’re a dear, 
I knew you 
would get to 
like G. B.S. 
We shall en- 
joy our- 
selves.” 

That, per- 
haps, was an 
overstate- 
ment. 








“So, amid ‘hushes,’ we went out.” 


sages had the 
greatest effect on 
Celia. She _ sat 
nobly on till the end 
of the first scene of 
the fourth act, when 
Androgyne, the 
Overwoman, pro- 
poses to eight men 
in succession, and 
finally, with the 
chauffeur in her 
arms, leaps over a 
precipice, only to 
fall on the hero, 
‘Tom Butcher, thus 
typifying, as is ex- 
plained in the stage- 
directions, the 
essential and crucl 
supremacy of 
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THE GOLD-THROWERS. 


STORIES OF A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER.—X1. 


BY 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER. 


WO Chinamen sat in the house of 
Willy Ah King, gold-buyer and 
dealer in illicit pearls. Before 
them on the marble-topped pak-a-pau 
table lay a piece of rough chocolate- 
coloured stone the size and shape of an 
ordinary egg. From time to time they 
balanced it in their palms with the craft of 
geologists, rubbing and moistening it with 
their lips until it sparkled at many points. 
“There is more gold in it than dirt. 
The yang-jen who own the mine are surely 
blind.” 

“What are the barbarians digging for if 
they cannot see gold in this stone?” 

“The bottom reef,” answered Willy Ah 
King. “They know nothing of ore- 
values. They break this schist from the 
surface-crop and throw it aside as worthless, 
Unless they see yellow metal shining in 
the stone they have no belief. The field 
is crowded with sailor-men, who look for 
nuggets instead of treating their rich 
alluvial.” 

The Chinamen addressed each other in 
their throaty Nankingese, with occasional 
outbursts of celestial wit, pointed as steel, 
and aimed at the stupid sailor barbarians 
who owned the mine at White Marble. 

With an iron “dolly” they smashed 
the egg-shaped stone until it lay fine as 
powder at the bottom of a mortar, Plac- 
ing the powder in a tin dish, they washed 
and sluiced it with water until only a long 
furrow of gold remained in the dish. 

Willy Ah King drew away from his two 
friends as though the magnitude of their 
discovery had appalled him. A morbid, 
slant-eyed thief was Willy, his four jewelled 
fingers resting on his ox-like hips. Only 
the day before one of his coolies had 
stumbled across the egg-shaped stone 
lying at the back of a mine owned by 
Captain Hayes. It had rolled down 
accidentally from a small heap of tailings 
packed away at the windlass head. 

The coolie, an experienced fossicker, 
had straightway brought the stone to his 
master, with the news that a hundred- 
weight or more had been dumped aside 
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as valueless by the white sailor fools in 
charge of the mine. 

“ But how shall we get this stone from 
under the barbarians’ eyes? All day 
and night the white captain and his four 
workers watch their claim.” 

If we are caught stealing it they will 
shoot us like pigs. Yet, if we wait too 
long some of their friends will tell them 
its value. ‘The barbarian captain has the 
eye of a dog, the tooth of a tiger.” 

“And a heart to squeeze,” snarled 
Willy Ah King. “ The stone is ours. I 
was born to make a fool of this Hayes, 
You will see . . . to-morrow.” 

Emu Creek sweltered in the glare of 
a Queensland noon. From every drift 
and gully came sounds of pick and spade. 
White men and yellow stripped to the 
waist slaved in malarial mud on creek, 
bank, and flat. A mile from the town, 
almost shut in by Leichardt pines, a wind- 
lass stood over a wide-mouthed shaft. 
Captain Hayes sat on an upturned bucket 
and wiped his face and eyes, 

Two months of Titanic labour, tunnel- 
ling and cross-driving beneath a poisonous 
growth of jungle roots and in-dripping 
creek slime, had resulted in a heap of 
chocolate-coloured stone, that lay at the 
head of the mine. Five hundred yards 
away On their line of reef other men 
were cleaning up thirty ounces of gold a 
week, while a few had obtained as much 
from a single bucket of wash dirt. Hayes 
was assisted in his work by his mate Howe 
and a Frenchman named Louis Bilin. 
Blin’s scanty knowledge of reef-work had 
been gained in the nickel mines of New 
Caledonia. Compared with the quick- 
moving, excitable Frenchman, the mate 
was a slow worker, and he leaned on his 
pick in the wet under-drive to complain 
of the slush, that fell thick as porridge 
from the roof of the tunnel. 

** Beiter to ’ave kept to the old schooner, 
cap’n,” he growled more than once. 
“The sea gave us bread and meat; the 
land offers us a blamed heap of stones.” 

“The earth’s got a softer bosom than 
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you think, Bill,” responded the buccaneer. 
“When we hit the reef at the. next cross- 
cut we'll be tearing out the nuggets with 
our hands.” 

At that moment a small Chinese boy 
appeared, running swiftly in their direction. 
Twenty yards in his wake appeared a full- 
grown aboriginal carrying a wommera. 
The boy ran straight for the mine, and at 
sight of Hayes standing at the windlass he 
screamed a word that brought the others 
hurriedly to the edge of the claim. 

Bill Howe clambered up the windlass 
rope and gaped at the on-coming black 
fellow. Panting and almost frantic with 
fear, the boy flung himself at their feet. 
“Myall man wantee killee me!” he 
choked. “You savee me quick. He follow 
me one two mile tloo bush an’ sandhill.” 

“Wait till the black beggar comes 
closer, cap’n,” whispered Howe. ‘ When- 
ever I’m low-spirited Providence always 
provides me with a nigger.” 

Hayes leaned from the shaft-head and 
addressed the approaching aboriginal. 
““If you show your black nose in here, 
my son,” he said coldly, “T’ll flatten it 
with a bullet.” 

“Waste a bullet on that spindle-legged 
grub-eater! Not much, cap’n.” ‘The 
mate stooped, picked up a piece of 
chocolate-coloured quartz from the tailings 
and hurled it at the black fellow’s head. 
Ducking cleverly, the myall placed a tree 
between himself and the loud-voiced 
mate. 

“Yah! you gibbit China boy!” he 
shouted defiantly. ‘Mine thinkit him 
one yellow debil. Baal.” 

Another piece of brown quartz struck 
the tree with terrific force. Hayes 
laughed boisterously each time the shining 
black body danced round the trunk 
to avoid the mate’s well-aimed shots. 
Struck on the foot and hand, the enraged 
myall seized a large white stone and 
hurled it with a boomerang force in their 
direction. ‘The shot told, and the mate 
reeled backwards as the stone collided 
with his shoulder. 

The myall yelled joyously, and stooped 
for another piece of rock. Hayes ducked 
nimbly, as it smashed with the force of 
an exploding shell against the windlass. 
“‘T don’t want to gun an unarmed man,” 
he said huskily; “but this fellow will 
wreck our mine if he stays long enough.” 
Hereat the buccaneer joined the quartz- 
throwing duel with great vigour, hurling 
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huge knobs of chocolate-coloured stone 
at the enraged aboriginal. 

Driven from cover of the trees, he 
retreated with angry side-glances in the 
direction of the township. The white 
men breathed for a moment and regarded 
the Chinese boy sitting near the windlass, 

“You welly good to savee my life,” he 
said meekly. ‘Me cally water flom 
cleek any time you like. Me helpee you 
workee.” His eyes shone with gratitude. 
The buccaneer patted his head reassur- 
ingly and warned him against wandering 
in the scrub, where the treacherous coast- 
blacks kept a sharp look-out for plump 
little Chinese boys, who fitted so nicely 
between their red-hot cooking-stones. 

The sun vanished over the jungled 
headland, and from the rotting mangrove 
swamps came hosts of viperish mosquitoes, 
driving the white men into their tents. A 
few slush-lamps flared around the big 
camp of Mongolians, indicating their 
ever-present pak-a-pau shops and opium 
* joints.” 

Two pig-tailed figures stole across the 
sandhills and crouched in the shelter of 
the Leichardt pines, where the duel of 
stones had occurred only a few hours 
before. On their shoulders were two 
empty sacks. Moving craftily between the 
pines, they examined carefully the scattered 
pieces of brown quartz before dropping 
them into the bags. 

The voices of the white men reached 
them. Occasionally the shadow of the 
buccaneer swung across the lamplit tent 
whenever he rose from his seat to point 
an argument to his friends. Groping in 
the stiff spear-grass, the two celestials 
slunk from shadow to shadow, until the 
last knob of quartz was safely stowed in 
their bags. ‘Then they departed silently 
as chicken thieves. 

At the first streak of dawn Hayes and 
the Frenchman were‘astir. Blin took his 
turn at the windlass bucket, while the 
mate prepared the dynamite for blasting 
the reef in the lower workings. Several 
bush tracks led from the town to the 
mine. Jungle and mangrove swamp shut 
out the north and far west; flocks of 
pigmy greese trailed towards the reed- 
choked waters at the creek mouth. An 
inquisitive emu thrashed through the near 
scrub, filling the morning silence with its 
strange booming note. 

A solitary swagman emerged from a 
near bush track and halted within a few 
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yards of the mine. By his dress, Hayes 
knew him for a wandering German looking 
for work, one of the numerous handy 
men who eke out a living in the small 
Gulf towns. 

Camping within a few yards of the mine, 
he busied himself with his fire and billy, 
without addressing a word to the three 
men at the windlass head. 

As the day advanced the German 
amused himself mending his tattered 
clothes, crooning softly as he plied his 
needle and thread. From time to time 
Louis Blin paused to listen, a deep frown 
wrinkling his sunburnt face. From a soft, 
crooning note the German’s voice rose to 
a well-defined song, that soon rang with 
patriotic fervour through the scrub-covered 
gully : 

Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein! 

Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein ! 
Fest steht und treu 

Die Wacht, die Wacht am Rhein ! 


The Frenchman listened, and his face 
crimsoned suddenly. “ You ... get— 
from—here!” he snapped. “Take ze 
noise away.” 

The German stitched away with great 
vigour, his back half turned to the mine. 

“Der Deutsche bieder, fromm und 
stark,” he chanted carelessly. 

Blin swung round, with angry blood in 
his listening face. ‘“‘ Ze pig come here to 
insult,” he choked. 

‘The German turned lazily at the 
moment a piece of chocolate-coloured 
quartz whizzed past hishead. His attitude 
changed instantly. “ Himmel! I gif you 
somedings for dot !” he roared. 

Before Hayes could interfere, the two 
were bombarding each other with the 
ferocity of implacable foes. Stones and 
quartz flew about the mine-head. Each 
time Blin hurled a piece of heavy choco- 
late-coloured quartz from the heap of tail- 
ings the German responded with stones 
from the edge of the gully. 

Hayes stepped forward and thrust the 
Frenchman aside. “Enough,” he 
growled. “ The fellow’s a bit mad.” 

‘The mate emerged and spoke soothing 
words to the half-frantic German. A 
piece of tobacco presented feelingly 
brought about an honourable peace. ‘The 


pelting had been of the wildest descrip- 
tion, and neither man was hurt. 

At midday the German departed, swear- 
ing in a high-pitched voice that Blin was 
the finest fellow in Queensland, 
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“Didn't I say he was mad?” Hayes 
returned to his work underground, where 
a tunnel was being driven at a depth of 
fifty feet. 

Late that night the two Chinamen 
again crossed the sandhills, filling their 
sacks with the chocolate-coloured quartz 
that lay where the German had camped. 

‘“‘'There is stilla small heap of gold- 
stone within the mine,” whispered one in 
his fluent Nankingese. ‘The German dog 
earned the money we gave him to-day. 
We must not send him again. ‘The 
barbarians would suspect. . . .” 

“It is not easy to find the stone in 
this dark,” answered the other. ‘ Only 
for its great weight and colour I could 
never separate it from the other rocks.” 

The following day brought a cool sou’- 
easterly breeze from the Pacific, and the 
three white workers at the mine lingered 
over their breakfast before descending into 
the damp heat of the tunnel below. 

Tt isn’t a bad world,” said the buc- 
caneer, sipping his coffee and inhaling the 
pure air from the sea. “I must say that 
most of us don’t understand each other, or 
there’d be no need for cheap ammunition 
or bailiffs.” 

“T always said it was a good world,” 
broke in the mate _— enthusiastically. 
“There’s times p’raps when it’ll sell you a 
cheap ’orse or forget to bring back your 
umbrella ; but nine minutes out of every 
ten the world is playin’ dead honest. I 
can prove it.” 

The mate had risen from his seat and 
was about to approach the windlass; 
turning sharply, he pointed to something 
wandering between the near sandhills. 
“Goats!” he cried hoarsely. ‘ Of all 
the pests that crawl into a man’s life!” 

Even the buccaneer swore loudly at 
sight of the mischievous herd of tent- 
raiders swarming over the scrub-lined 
hummocks. No more voracious quad- 
ruped exists than the half-bred angoras 
that infest the mining camps of North 
Queensland. Clothes, food, and articles 
of every description vanish in their wake. 
Nothing is sacred from their insatiable 
appetites. And the miner in his despera- 
tion is often compelled to sit up half 
the night to protect his food-supply and 
wearing apparel, 

Five gaunt animals were already 
skirmishing round the mine ; others soon 
appeared on the distant hummocks, until 
it seemed as though half the goats in 
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the district were being driven towards 
them. 

‘Their approach was met by a fusillade 
of chocolate-coloured stones that turned 
their leaders in an opposite direction. 
Others ventured near, but the three men 
poured a terrific volley from the mine 
head, driving the stragglers to the shelter 
of the bush. 

“Ate a pair of my watertight boots 
last week,” panted the mate, hurling 
a final piece of quartz at the receding 
goats. ‘“ Blamed mystery how any four- 
legged creature can find pleasure and 
enjoyment eatin’ watertight boots. ‘The 
only pair I had, too,” he added dismally. 

Hayes confessed that the harmony of 
camp life had been disturbed by the 
unaccountable inrush of goats. ‘‘ Seems 
to me,” he said slowly, “that we’re doing 
a lot of stone-throwing lately. I haven’t 
shied a pebble for years, not since I was 
a boy; yet the last two days I’ve been 
knocking the scenery to pieces with lumps 
of quartz. Funny, isn’t it ?” 

An hour later they received a visit 
from an old Victorian miner named 
Jardine. He entered the mine enclosure 
and shook hands warmly with Hayes. 
Some bond of friendship lay between the 
two men, for they chatted briefly of the 
days when gold wardens and mounted 
troopers were unknown in certain parts 
of Queensland. 

Jardine cast his shrewd, experienced 
eyes over the claim, and smiled at the 
rough methods employed by the three 
men of the sea: the rickety windlass, the 
uneven cross-cutting, the badly timbered 
sides of the shaft, that permitted the 
water-flushed sides to cave and bulge 
dangerously over the workings below. 
Then his glance fell on a scrap of 
chocolate - coloured quartz lying at his 
feet. He touched it with his lips, polished 
it on his rough sleeve until the sudden 
friction gave it a strange, prismatic 
brilliance. 

“Phew!” he whistled. “It’s fairly 
loaded. More like pure bullion than 
quartz. How much more is there ? ” 

The buccaneer was about to light 
a cigar ; he turned swiftly, and the match 
fell from his clay-covered hands. “I 
guess you haven’t come here, Ned 
Jardine, to tell me that there’s gold in 
stuff like that.” 

- Without answering, 


Jardine took a 


hammer from a tool-chest and smashed 
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the piece of brown quartz into fine dust. 
Scraping it into a dish, he washed it 
methodically until a glittering deposit 
of coarse gold seamed the edge of the dish. 

“Only one metal in the world shines 
like that, Hayes,” he said quietly. 
““Where’s the rest? Where did you 
shovel it?” he asked eagerly. 

Hayes remained staring into the dish 
at the shining grains of gold, and a sudden 
fury swept over him when he recalled the 
quartz-throwing incidents. 

“Why ...we broke a_ hundred- 
weight or more off the face of the reef,” 
he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Never thought the 
infernal stuff was worth handling. Yester- 
day we amused ourselves throwing it at 
a cranky German and a black fellow.” 

Stepping from the mine, Hayes 
examined the ground where the German 
had stood the morning previously. Not 
a vestige of the chocolate-coloured quartz 
remained. Many tons of white stone 
lay around, flung from different pot-holes 
and shafts, but Hayes searched in vain 
for a scrap of his own alluvial. 

“What made you get rid of it?” Jardine 
followed him somewhat incredulously. 
“It’s the richest specimen stuff I ever 
handled—fit for the mint almost.” 

‘** Because it was beautiful stuff to hit 
a noisy German with: heavy as bullets. 

Shoo!” ‘The buccaneer returned 
to the mine and sat on an upturned 


bucket gloomily. ‘Something _ fishy 
about the whole performance,” he 
muttered. ‘First a black fellow and 


a Chinese boy, then goats. Licks me, 
though,” he added disjointedly, ‘‘ where 
the stuffs got to. ‘The niggers wouldn’t 
pick it up. Now, who would take it?” 

“ You’ve been throwing away your gold, 
that’s certain, Hayes. And somebody 
seems to have been watching for it,” said 
Jardine reflectively. It looks like a 
Chinese trick anyway. ‘They tried it on 
me at Bendigo once, but I threw ’em 
some bullets instead.” 

Hayes clenched his fists, then laughed 
sombrely. “There’s only one Chinaman 
in Queensland who could engineer a little 
scheme like that. He stole some pearls 
from my lugger last year while I was 
away hammering the police at Thursday 
Island. Guess I know the man by his 
style of thieving.” 

“You've thrown away your mine, 
Hayes. ‘There’s no more gold in that 
hole you’re sinking.” Jardine crossed the 
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bush track slowly. ‘‘ Never throw quartz 
from a mine until some of it’s been through 
the battery.” 

After he had gone Hayes leaned over 
the shaft and addressed a few words to 
the men below; then, with a hasty glance 
around, he hurried towards the township 
at Emu Creek. 

For one moment the listening head of 
a Chinaman appeared between two huge 
boulders and withdrew sharply. ‘Ten 
seconds later the owner of the head was 
racing through the scrub with the speed 
of a camp horse. Long before Hayes 
had reached the creek bridge the head 
was nodding and the tongue wagging 
over the counter of Willy Ah King’s 
buying-room, 

The big celestial gold-buyer looked 
annoyed ; the scales clattered from his 
hands when the story of Jardine’s visit to 
the mine was recounted. ‘‘ The barbarian 
dog will come here. He will suspect me 
first.” He turned from his counter and 
drove the horde of coolie clients into the 
street. 

“No more business to-day,” he snarled. 


“There is going to be murder. A mad 
dog is coming here to bite me. Be- 


gone !” 

A dozen yellow hands locked the buy- 
ing-room door. Willy Ah King ambled 
tiger-like to the rear of the house. 

Hayes crossed the bridge hurriedly and 
skirted the edge of the gully, where seven 
hundred coolies were cradling and dollying 
stone. A score of eyes followed him as 
he swung past, heavy-browed, the devil 
in his eye. ‘The house of Willy Ah King 
was reached by a side lane. A pair of 
iron plates had been fastened across the 
windows and door; the whole street 
appeared to have been suddenly deserted, 
save for the screechings of a sulphur- 
crested parrot chained to a verandah 
post. 

Walking alongside the fence that 
skirted the rear of the house, the buccaneer 
vaulted over nimbly and found himself in 
a pig-infested compound. A _half-bred 
dingo snarled at him from the back 
verandah ; over the door hung a scarlet 
mask with pointed ears and goblin eyes. . .. 
The sound of hammering reached him, 
followed by the squeaking of a Chinese 
fiddle. 

The heads of half a dozen coolies 
appeared at the upper window and stared 
sullenly at the white intruder; they with- 
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drew reluctantly, and the sounds of 
hammering began again. Willy Ah King 
emerged from a near passage, slow-footed, 
uncertain of his man, fumbling at a 
brass-hilted knife half-hidden in his 
capacious sleeve. 

“Why you blake into my house, Haye?” 
he began darkly. ‘ Why fo’ ?” 

“Those goats,” said the buccaneer 
softly, “and about a hundredweight of 
brown quartz. I’m waiting, King.” 

“Goats?” Hayes could only admire 
the artistic elevation of the celestial’s eye- 
brows. ‘“ Why, you talkee bunkum, Haye. 
I no savee goats,” 

** And that German you trained to yelp 
his ‘Wacht am Rhein’ at my French 
workman, Own up you paid him to come 
round.” 

**Watchee Rhinee! I no savee. 
go away, likee goo’ fellah.” 

The door was about to slam, but the 
toe of the buccaneer’s foot stopped it. 
Ina flash he was in the passage on the 
heels of the gaping Chinaman, For a 
fraction of time the two men faced each 
other in the dark, the one panting like a 
trapped wolf, the other serenely alert, as 
one caressing each moment of his life. 

“That bit of steel you’re wearing in 
your sleeve, King, . . . don’t.” 

A scuffling of feet overhead followed 
the buccaneer’s swift entry. ‘There were 
sudden tappings and signals from the 
hutch-like interior, Naked Chinamen 
scrambled up narrow flights of stairs, big- 
hipped men with a crazy fear in their 
blood—a fear that sometimes whipped 
them to the fighting-point. 

No white man south of Torres had ever 
ventured under the scarlet mask that hung 
over the big Chinaman’s private door. 
But Hayes had been skilfully tricked, and 
his vanity cried out. ‘I’m going to be 
rude, King,” he whispered. ‘‘ I’m going 
to do the bareserk act in your gold-room. 
I'll strip you of everything bar the lamp- 
fittings.” 

oul” 
from heel to throat. 
finger, Haye e 

“T’ll shoot it away, and there’ll be one 
less to thieve with. Up with your finger, 
Ah King.” 

The Chinaman breathed heavily, like 
one in doubt, his sleek hands fumbling 


You 


The big celestial quivered 
“Tf I put up my 





in the dark. “You annoy me at the 
wrong time, Haye,” he said thickly. 
“Yesterday my poor father die... . I 











“‘Now.' He faced the bristling horde of coolies, and his heavy revolvers leaped wickedly into line.” 














bury him to-day. My house is shut up, 
you see.” 

“Oh!” Hayes pondered briefly ; the 
sounds of hammering above ceased. 
Some one with a broom was heard sweep- 
ing the floor carefully. ‘I never saw 
your father, King. Dead, you say >—well, 
you have my sympathy, anyway.” 

“You come upstair.” ‘The big Mon- 
golian led the way up a steep flight of 
steps that opened upon a_low-roofed 
apartment furnished with sleeping mats 
and a score of bunks. Naked Chinamen 
sprawled like leopards in the dark recesses. 
The thick slavering of an opium pipe 
broke the silence. 

Standing on a table in the centre of the 
room was a large, coffin-shaped box ; wild 
flowers had been thrown over it. A smell 
of burning roots and oil smoke filled the 
close air ; busy hands fed a small fire with 
strange-smelling herbs and scented wood. 

“My father died last night, Haye. 
He welly good man. He come from 
China to live here. Him catchee dengue 
fever and shiver himself to death.” 

“When you die, Ah King, there won’t 
be time to shiver. Something cold and 
small will hit you where your food goes 
down.” 

“You takee some coffee with me, 
Haye,” purred the big Chinaman. 
“Plenty cigars up here. You smokee 
lille while. Your mind foments; it no 
sleepee.” 

Several swart shapes crept in from the 
outer passages and watched the white man 
standing at the stairhead. ‘They made 
no more sound than panthers as they 
floated in a half-circle about the coffin. 
The sunlight slanting under the bamboo 
eaves played on their naked torsos, 
From chin to loin-cloth they bore the 
savage scars of a dozen river fights: the 
flesh lay white where the old kris stabs 
had healed. And they stared long and 
silently at William H. Hayes, until their 
master spoke again. 

“You takee coffee, captain. 
much better byemby.” 

**?’ve known men who never felt any- 
thing between the coffee and eternity 
when they drank it in your house, Ah 
King. I’m blind maybe on my business 
side, but I’ve a dog’s instinct for smelling 
out a poisoned drink.” 

The buccaneer’s words fell like shot 
upon the listening coolies. Their sullen 
immobility, their fixed crouching attitudes 
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gave them the appearance of metal 
figures in some Chinese work of art. Not 
a finger stirred. 

‘* You invited me here,” went on Hayes, 
“to see your dead father. I’m sorry the 
lid is screwed down, but I feel confident 
that your lamented parent is snug and 
comfortable. ‘The next thing, I suppose, 
is to bury him.” 

“You came heah to find your stone, 
Haye,” nodded the big Chinaman 
evasively. 

“'That’s because I was over-hasty, Ah 
King. The death of your esteemed 
parent has softened my views. Sorrow 
has fallen upon me like a cheap mantle 
from a bargain sale. Let me think.” 

**Goo’ day, Haye, goo’ day,” murmured 
the Chinaman, advancing towards the stair- 


head. “You come again any time you 
likee. Me too honest to stealee your 
gold.” 


* But the funeral,” rasped the buccaneer, 
nodding towards the big coffin. “I’ve 
been invited. Don’t disappoint me ; I’m 
a terror for funerals.” 

“ Hi, yah! You makee me mad!” 
stormed the overwrought celestial. “I 
have no patience. I chance one big 
fight, if you no go quick.” His fat 
jewelled fist trembled in the air ; his great 
sides heaved with rage and bewilderment. 

“The funeral,” insisted Hayes. “Speak 
one word to that yellow pack about fight 
and Il’ll pile the six of them alongside 
your father.” 

The coolies standing at the coffin 
measured him foot and hand, judging to 
an inch the space that separated them 
from his erect form. And in the fall of 
an eye they knew that the two navy 
revolvers bulging from his pockets would 
cut them down ere they could pin him 
heel and throat. They had fought un- 
armed ships, plundered white missionaries 
in their own land... . But this baying 
intruder was not a missionary, and they 
liked not his tricks of foot and hand. 

“The funeral,” he repeated softly. 
** You'll carry that coffin from here to your 
own cemetery. And you'll do it decorously 
and humbly, for the dead man’s sake. I 
am ready.” RAs 

Without a glance at their palpitating 
master the six coolies obeyed the voice. 
The coffin was lifted from the table and 
borne down the stairs into the compound. 
With his hand on the big Chinaman’s 
sleeve, Hayes drew him into the street. 
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The Chinese cemetery lay on the slope 
of a pine-covered hill about a mile from 
the township. Scores of Mongolian 
diggers threw down their tools and joined 
the strange funeral procession. Wind- 
lasses were deserted, and from gully and 
creek bend poured an army of inquisitive 
coolies, eager to discover why the big 
barbarian Hayes was walking behind their 
dead. 

The buccaneer paid no heed to the 
yellow swarm pressing on his rear. Many 
were armed with kris-shaped knives, others 
carried pick handles, while a few aboriginal 
spears and wommeras showed among 
their ranks. A rumour that the white 
barbarian intended to mock their celestial 
obsequies passed among them. 

The bearers trudged over the quartz- 
strewn flat until their white stone joss 
house was visible through the dark 
cypress pines. At Chinkies Hill they 
halted, glancing swiftly at their master. 

Hayes ran his eye over the mounds of 
earth and stone that marked the resting- 
places of many high-caste Manchu and 
coolie adventurers. ‘ 

One fact impressed itself as he searched 
the endless cairns and spaces—no grave 
had been prepared. 

“What mockery is this?” he demanded 
suddenly. 

A mutter of astonishment flashed 
through the lines. Scores of inquisitive 
Chinamen sought for the open plot of 
ground that should have been prepared 
for the sacred relics of their dead country- 
man. 

Willy Ah King addressed the crowd in 
the vernacular. He said that the white 
man had forced the funeral before his 
preparations were complete. Picks and 
spades were produced, a trench was dug 
in the shade of the cypress pines, and 
Hayes noted that the ground chosen was 
just outside the area allotted for Chinese 
burial purposes. 

A quantity of fireworks and some roast 
pig were handed around. At a sign from 
a Buddhist priest the coffin was lowered 
into the trench. Half a dozen spades 
filled in the earth amid a sharp enfilade of 
snake-like crackers. 

The big Chinaman remained by the 
filled-in trench as though lost in medita- 
tion He was aroused suddenly by the 
sharp hammering near his foot. Glancing 
down he saw that Hayes had driven a 
miner’s peg at each corner of the grave. 
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The buccaneer’s action was apparent even 
to the ignorant swarm of coolies watching 
his movements. ‘The driving-in of the 
pegs had, according to Queensland law, 
converted the grave into a mining area. 

“See what the white dog has done!” 
Willy Ah King stood trembling before 
his astonished countrymen. ‘Our graves 
are not sacred. ‘The bones of our 
ancestors defiled. Kill him!” 

A knife slipped from his broad sleeve 
and took refuge in his fist. For his 
weight and height the Chinaman was 
nimble-footed as a wolf; twice he feinted 
with the dexterity of a Malay and drove 
his long blade full at the white man’s 
throat, 

Hayes slanted forward, caught the 
stabbing-wrist in mid-air and held it until 
it cracked. Pushing his knee against the 
breathing hulk he forced it to the ground. 

“Now.” He faced the bristling horde 
of coolies, and his heavy revolvers leaped 
wickedly into line. “I don’t want to 
molest the bones cf your ancestors, my 
children. I want to show you that this 
overfed rascal is a stupid impostor. His 
father was not buried here to-day, you 
savee—him not in the box.” He pointed 
to the filled-in grave. 

“One big lie! One fool lie!” screamed 
the Chinaman. “You no touchee my 
father underground. You no touchee!” 

Driving a spade into the soft earth, the 
buccaneer flung out piles of loose sand- 
stone until it stood in a heap beside the 
grave. A sudden stir on the outskirts of 
the crowd made him look up sharply. 
The gold warden, accompanied by two 
mounted police, rode through the panting 
lines of naked coolies. Halting in front 
of Hayes, the warden, a grizzled army 
veteran, smiled ominously. 

*‘Captain Hayes,” he said sharply, “who 
gave you permission to interfere with the 
grave of an inoffensive Chinaman ? ” 

“Grave!” The buccaneer continued 
throwing out earth with the speed of three 
navvies. ‘‘Who said it was a grave? 
It’s a claim, with my pegs at each 
corner. Here’s my licence.” He waved 
his certificate at the suffocating officer. 

“Stand out of that grave !” commanded 
the warden. “There are hundreds of 
witnesses to prove that a man has been 
interred here to-day.” 

“TI guess if you'll tell me that man’s 
name I'll go quietly to gaol. Come now,” 
continued the buccaneer, resting on his 
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spade, “you are warden and _ police 
magistrate here. If a man was buried 
you were surely notified. Where’s the 
medical certificate ? ” 

The warden grew calm and reflective. 
“No death has been recorded,” he ad- 
mitted slowly. ‘Then to Willy Ah King, 
“Why did you not notify me concerning 
this affair?” he demanded. 

“‘T no savee your law,” responded the 
Chinaman evasively. “ This fellow Haye, 
he bully me allee day.” 

‘Did he bully you into making your 
father die ?” 

The big Chinaman was silent. 

Hayes drove his spade under the box 
and raised the head from the loose earth. 
A couple of white miners sprang into the 
trench as though to render assistance. 
The buccaneer ejected them with a 
suddenness that sent them back white- 
lipped and apologetic. 

** { don’t want a pair of smarties putting 
in a claim for shares,” he explained to the 
warden. “ Please standaside. I’m playing 
at miners’ right.” 

At that moment his mate, Bill Howe, 
pushed through the crowd, followed by 
the Frenchman and a couple of kanakas. 

The box was raised from the trench ; a 
blow from a spade opened the lid, reveal- 
ing a hundredweight or more of tightly 
packed chocolate-coloured stone. Hayes 
nodded to the warden. ‘Gold quartz 
from my claim at the White Marble.” 

‘Stolen, eh ?” 

There are degrees of theft,” laughed 
the buccaneer. “Guess I won't press the 
charge anyway.” 

It was clear now that Willy Ah King 
had been caught unawares. Having 
gained possession of the rich stone, he 
had waited a favourable opportunity to 
send it to the crushing mill on the flat. 


THE LAST DANCE, 


ASTER, faster, so fast! 
F The lights fly past 
In a circle of leaping flame— 
And the quickened heat 
Of the dancers’ feet— 
The throbbing pulse, and the rapture sweet, 
Acknowledge the music’s claim. 


Now slowly, slowly, the measure sways 
To a long, sweet, languorous strain— 
Through the long, long days of our parted 

ways, 





The buccaneer’s swift entry into his 
house had driven the crowd of celestial 
gold-buyers to their wits’ end, for they 
believed that the « big-voiced barbarian 
was accompanied by a gang of white 
miners ready to search the place. In his 
panic Willy Ah King had secreted the 
rich stone in a coffin—there is always one 
on hand in every Chinese establishment— 
believing that the white men would not 
dare to investigate too closely. 

The forced funeral, and the swift 
exhumation that followed, had paralysed 
the gang of Chinese gold-thieves. 

The coolie mob scattered suddenly, and 
ran like an unleashed pack across the 
hillside. Turning, the warden and 
troopers saw Willy Ah King racing towards 
the distant township. A strange sound, 
like the yelping of dogs, filled the air— 
Hayes had heard it before in Tonquin 
when the yellow rioters flung themselves 
upon the French bayonets. Over the 
sandhills streamed the furious mob, strain- 
ing, foot and heart, to overtake the man 
whose greed had defiled their hallowed 
ground. ‘The last coolie vanished in 
a cloud of flying stones and dust. 

Nodding to Hayes, Bill Howe, assisted 
by the kanakas, raised the big box of 
of quartz to their shoulders and moved 
slowly down the hillside. 

“When I threw my gold mine at 
those blamed goats it was anybody's 
property who cared to pick it up. No 
need for the chow to have invented his 
dead father,” said Hayes to the silent 
warden. “There wasn’t enough emotion 
about that funeral to convince a black 
fellow.” 

“ Resembled a procession of burglars,” 
responded the warden wearily. 

“It was,” admitted the buccaneer as 
he followed the coffin-bearers over the hill. 


I shall dream of this dance again— 
I shall live o’er again this magic scene, 
In a vision of days that might have been. 


Faster, faster, so fast ! 
And this is the last 
Of our dreaming, though scarce begun: 
With a crashing jar 
Comes the final bar, 
Recalling the thoughts which had wandered 
ee 
Tis over—the dance is done! 
MAuD A. BLACK. 
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a 
M RS. PINKERTON was dusting 


the china and dric-d-brac in her 

drawing-room. She always at- 
tended to this duty herself, because her 
collection, although small, was of an 
admirable quality, and, since her widow- 
hood, had pleasantly occupied her time 
and attention, filling the place of a 
husband on whom she had expended 
a still greater amount of care with a far 
less adequate return. Mrs. Pinkerton’s 
treasures could at least exist in tranquil 
beauty. Mrs. Pinkerton’s husband had 
been fitted neither by nature nor habit for 
anything of the sort. Nevertheless his 
death had left a gap in her life, which 
Chelsea and Lowestoft, Sévres and 
Limoges could not wholly fill. His faults 
had been buried with him and only his 
virtues lived in her memory ; for she was 
a right-minded woman, and capable of 
finding her chief happiness in working 
and thinking for another. 

She had not lacked suitors since her 
widowhood, and there were at this mo- 
ment three gentlemen, each of whom 
Was only waiting for an opportunity to 
ask her to be his wife. One or other of 
them she had now decided to take, and 
she felt that she could put off making the 
choice no longer. She must make up 
her mind which it should be, allow him 
to put his question, answer it definitely— 
after expressing a proper surprise at its 
being asked at all—and get rid of the 





rejected suitors with as little trouble as 
might be. 
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But the difficulty was to decide which 
was to be the favoured one of the 
three ; and it was this knotty question 
which was puzzling Mrs. Pinkerton this 
morning, as her white hands, armed with 
a duster of soft silk, plied their light and 
skilful task. 


af. 


There was first of all Canon Fortescue, 
who was addressed, in the cathedral city 
in which Mrs, Pinkerton lived, as 
“Mr. Chancellor.” He was an elderly 
man, with a thin, refined face, silver hair, 
and hands the most delicate in the world. 
He had never married, but his fine house 
in the Cathedral Close might have be- 
longed to a charming old maid of the last 
century, it was so full of beautiful perish- 
able things ; so still, so sunny, so faded, 
so dried-rose-leafy. Weare but clay, and 
it is possible that the Canon looked 
upon the widow merely as a_ choice 
specimen of pottery, which would add 
to the beauty of his collection; or 
perhaps he wished to convey her treasures 
-—amongst which, although not to be com- 
pared with his own, there were one or 
two upon which he had always cast a 
longing eye—to his own house ; or perhaps 
he was really in love with her. How- 
ever these things might be, she felt 
certain—and a woman is seldom mis- 
taken in such affairs—that Canon Fortes- 
cue was going to ask her to marry him 
whenever she was prepared to permit him 
to do so. When he had proposed to her 
in due course, should she accept him ? 

Well, he was a fine gentleman, that was 
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certain—courteous and high-bred to his 
very finger-tips. She might be proud of 
such a man as her husband, in spite of 
the twenty years that divided his age 
from hers. He lived in a house that any 
woman might desire to inhabit just as 
it was. He was rich, and, she thought, 
generous. But was he not just a littlek— 
a little—what was the right word ?—a 
little too—too /adylike for the husband 
of a fine woman of thirty? It was a 
difficult question. If she said to herself, 
“Ves, he was,” there still remained all 
the advantages of such a union to put 
against that one defect. It was impossible 
to make up her mind about the Canon. 
He was coming to see her this very after- 
noon, and he must be permitted to ask 
his question. It would have been such 
an advantage if she could have made up 
her mind beforehand how she was going 
to answer it. 


Ill. 


But the Canon was_ not 
claimant for the honour of 
There was Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Burgess was not at all like the 
Canon. He was not aristocratic, although 
he represented the cathedral city in 
Parliament. He was short and stout and 
bald. His tastes were not refined. China 
was to him simply a kind of material out 
of which were manufactured the plates 
and cups from which he ate and drank. 
He, also, inhabited a fine house, about 
ten times the size of that in which 
Canon Fortescue lived; and although it 
was a house that had been occupied by a 
woman—for Mr. Burgess was a widower— 
it was not one of which Mrs. Pinkerton 
could imagine herself the mistress unless 
its interior arrangements underwent a con- 
siderable amount of alteration. 

Mr. Burgess was said to be fabulously 
rich. He was at all events rich enough 
to give his wife whatever her soul could 
desire, provided it could be obtained 
by money. Whether he would actually 
do so or not Mrs. Pinkerton’ was 
not quite certain. Although he lived in 
a large house in a large way, he was 
generally reported to be somewhat close- 
fisted ; and the widow thought she had 
discerned little signs of meanness in his 
character. It would certainly be a good 
thing to be the mistress of ‘Tofts Park 
and the wife of a man who might weil 
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be made a knight or a baronet, or even 
a peer, in the future. But there were 
drawbacks. 

Mr. Burgess had written to her—she 
had the note in her pocket—announcing 
that he would pay her a visit on the next 
day, and she knew what he was coming 
for. Well, the Canon would have been 
either accepted or refused by that time, 
and she would have that much less difficulty 
in choosing between Mr. Burgess and the 
last of her trio of suitors, Captain Bingley, 





IV. 

Her eyes took a less troubled look as 
she thought of Captain Bingley. Could 
it be that her heart had been a little 
touched by that noble warrior? Neither 
Canon Fortescue nor Mr. Burgess had 
the power to make her pulse beat quicker 
when they entered her room, or her 
thoughts. That was understood. She 
would make an excellent wife to whichever 
of the three she should choose, allowing 
her mind to dwell on no other for a 
moment. But, as for love, there was only 
one of the three for whom she felt she 
could entertain a tender sentiment, and 
that was the brave, the handsome, the 
dashing Captain Bingley. 

But here again were drawbacks. In 
the first place Mrs. Pinkerton was not at 
all inclined to sacrifice all for love, even 
if she had already begun to feel it—which 
she was by no means prepared to admit, 
even to herself. The other two had 
inducements to offer which might very 
well be allowed to rank before love. 
Then, the Captain was not at all rich. For 
all she knew he might be head over ears 
in debt, and courting her for her money. 
It was a horrid thought, and she could 
scarcely bring herself to entertain it when 
she remembered the passionate looks , 
which he had bestowed upon her out of 
his dark, speaking eyes. But still the 
fact had to be faced that she would get 
nothing with her Captain but her Captain’s 
self; and, in spite of the blush on her 
cheeks as he was brought up in his 
appointed place to undergo the ordeal of 
her searching criticism, she was not at all 
certain that he was worth considering 
beside the other two, or even worth 
sacrificing her freedom for, supposing the 
other two to have been sent about their 
business. He was coming to urge his 
suit on Sunday, the day after Mr. Burgess 
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and two days after Canon Fortescue were 
to try their fate ; and she felt that even 
with those two disposed of—if that should 
have come to pass—there was still room 
for hesitation as to what answer she 
should give to Captain Bingley. 


Na 

Mrs. Pinkerton was dusting a beautiful 
Sévres vase, the gem of her collection, 
which stood on a three-legged stool by 
itself, beside a tall chair of carved oak. 
It was a vase to which, curiously enough, 
Canon Fortescue had the fellow, and 
there had been some fencing between 
them as to who should possess the pair 


by buying the vase of the other. Neither 
had given way. As she dusted her 


treasure Mrs. Pinkerton thought to herself, 
“Tf I marry Canon Fortescue, the vases 
will come together and make a pair.” 
As the thought passed through her mind 
she rose from her knees beside the vase, 
her dress caught in the stool, and the vase 
lay in twelve pieces on the floor. 

Mrs. Pinkerton was moved almost to 
tears by the disaster. “My beautiful vase!” 
she cried, “It is my own fault. That 
ridiculous stool! I ought never to have 
stood the vase on it. I have been mean- 
ing to get a stand made ever since I had 
it; but I put it.off and put it off, and now 
I am justly punished.” 

She stood looking at the broken vase 
for some minutes, while the thoughtful 
expression came over her face again. At 
last she said, ‘ It will be a good test.” 

She gathered up the pieces of the 
broken vase and spread her duster over 
them. Then she rang the bell and told 
the maid to bring her the Giant Cement. 
In a few minutes it was ready, and, locking 
the door, Mrs. Pinkerton stuck the pieces 
of the vase together again, and stood it 
once more on the three-legged stool, 
which she placed close to the high-backed 
chair, so close in fact, that the legs of the 
chair and the stool were touching. “It 
will be a good test,” she said once more 
when she had finished her work ; and 
then she left the room. 


VI. 

In the afternoon Canon Fortescue was 
announced. Mrs. Pinkerton received him 
in her drawing-room, and motioned him 
to the high-backed chair which stood on 
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one side of the fireplace. 
silks she spread over 
sofa. 

‘ The Canon seemed nervous. He took 
off his gold-rimmed spectacles with one 
delicate hand and wiped them with the 
other. Then he put them on again and 
cleared his throat. 

“J asked your permission to call, my 
dear lady,” he began; and then in his 
nervousness he pushed his chair a little 
backwards. 

Crash! The Sévres vase lay on the 
floor in twelve pieces for the second time, 

“Oh, what have you done? What 
have you done?” cried Mrs. Pinkerton, 
springing up from her sofa, and running 
over to where the fragments of the vase 
littered the floor behind the Canon’s 
chair. ‘ My beautiful vase! My beauti- 
ful vase !” 

The Canon’s hands went up to his 
head. He sprang from his chair and 
turned round to see the damage he had 
done. His face paled at the disaster, 
The Sevres vase! Of all the unfortunate 
mishaps. It could never be replaced. 
There was only one of them in the world 
now. ‘Then a change came over his face. 

“Do you mean to tell me, my dear 
lady,” he said in a quiet voice, “that you 
have no better appreciation of that beauti- 
ful specimen than to keep it—what shall 
I say?—ferched on that—that little stool?” 

“Tt was very foolish of me—very 
foolish!” said Mrs. Pinkerton. ‘‘I have 
been meaning to get a stand for it ever 
since I bought it; but I put it off and 
put it off, and now I am justly punished.” 

“T am very grieved at having been the 
cause of such a disaster,” he said gravely. 
“TI must do my best to remedy it. And 
now I must bid you farewell.” 

In five minutes he was out of the house, 
leaving the widow with a heavy heart. 
She could not but feel that she had for- 
feited the good clergyman’s admiration 
by her carelessness. He had gone away 
without making the declaration which had 
been on his very lips when he had upset 
the vase, and she doubted now if it would 
ever be made at all. Still, he had spoken 
about remedying the loss. What could 
he mean? ‘here was room for hope. 
She felt quite fond of the Canon now 
that his intentions were a mystery to her, 
and retired for the night, having made 
up her mind that she liked Canon 
Fortescue the best of her three suitors, 
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VII. 


As Mrs. Pinkerton sat at her breakfast 
the next morning a note was brought to 
her, addressed in the Canon’s delicate 
handwriting, accompanied by a big and 
carefully packed parcel. ‘The note ran as 
follows : 

“My DEAR MRS. PINKERTON, 

“The only consolation I have, after 
having had the mis- 
fortune to break your 
beautiful vase yester- 
day, is in being able 
to beg you to accept 





that the carelessness 
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displayed in placing a WN IW tes eae 


valuable specimen in sie 
a position so insecure, vse —— 
may not be repeated ; || on VAN 
and that thus you will “@ , 
continue to preserve a 
memory of one who 
will always be 
“Your sincere friend, 
“ CYPRIAN 
F ORTESCUE.” 


Mrs. Pinkerten put 
down the note and 
burst into tears. The 
Canon had behaved 
in the most generous 
and delicate manner, 
and so far her test 
had succeeded; but 
he had _ been so 
shocked by her heed- 
lessness in not taking 
better care of her 
own china that all 
thoughts of inviting 
her to help him to 
look after his had 
evidently left his 
mind. The widow 
had now only two 
suitors left. 


VIII. 

Mrs. Pinkerton soon recovered herself, 
dried her eyes, and began to think, Canon 
Fortescue’s thoughtful kindness, although 
delicate and generous, was also somewhat 
embarrassing. Her conscience, which 
had not troubled her when she was care- 
fully mending up the vase, and placing it 


where it was sure to be knocked over 
again, would hardly permit her to accept 
the Canon’s present as the reward of her 
deceit. She could not, however, deny 
herself the pleasure of unpacking the vase, 
and placing it on the other side of her 
fireplace to see how the pair of them 
looked together. 

The sight of the pair of vases was so 
entrancing that Mrs. Pinkerton — although 
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“*Damn the vase!’ he said." 


she was fully decided that she must 
eventually send back the Canon’s present 
with whatever excuses she could invent— 
could. not make up her mind to do so 
at once. “If only my own had not 
been broken, and I could have seen 
them together like that!” she exclaimed, 
as she stood in the middle of the room, 
her eyes filled with the high joy of the 
connoisseur. She knew that Canon For- 
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tescue was going to London that morning, 
and would not be back till Monday. “ At 
any rate, I can keep it till then,” she 
said. 

IX. 


In the afternoon Mr. Burgess called. 
He sat on the oak chair and mopped his 
brow. He seemed at a loss for words. 
Mrs. Pinkerton kept her eyes on her 
needlework, and made small talk, to which 
Mr. Burgess scarcely made any pretence 
of replying. At last he broke in upon 
her. ‘‘ Mrs. Pinkerton,” he said, ‘I’m a 
rich man and a Member of Parliament.” 
Then he stopped. 

Mrs. Pinkerton still kept her’ eyes upon 
her needlework. “And I know you 
make good use of your money and posi- 
tion,” she said. 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Burgess. “I 
try to, at any rate ; although I’m not made 
of money, as some people think. Still, 
I’ve got a very nice house, furnished re- 
gardless—electric light, hot water from top 
to bottom—and I’m going to have the 
telephone laid on next week. I reckoned 
it up yesterday, and I made it out that 
sixteen servants sit down to dinner in the 
servants’ ’all—Aall, 1 mean—every day of 
the week, and I pay wages to nine men 
in the stables and gardens besides.” 

* Really !” said Mrs, Pinkerton, in sym- 
pathetic surprise. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Burgess. “Well, 
you'd think I ought to be happy, with all 
that luxury, wouldn’t you? But I ain’t, 
Mrs. Pinkerton—-I mean ’m not. [ma 
lonely man. My wife died six years ago, 
and I’ve neither chick nor child.” 

“Will he never push his chair back?” 
said Mrs. Pinkerton to herself. Her 
nerves were getting beyond her control. 
She turned to the work-basket at her side 
and managed to drop a ball of silk on to 
the floor. It rolled to Mr. Burgess’s feet. 
He looked at it and went on. 

“Now wealth and luxury ain’t every- 
thing. What a man wants is % 

But Mrs. Pinkerton could control her- 
self no longer. “ Please pick up that ball 
of silk,” she said sharply. 

Mr. Burgess bent down hurriedly, and 
pushed back his chair. The vase rocked 
on its stool, and would have righted itself 
had not Mrs. Pinkerton sprung up with a 
shriek and caused the startled Member of 
Parliament to make another movement 
which precipitated it on to the floor, 





where it lay once more in its component 
fractions. 

“Oh, Mr. Burgess!” cried the widow, 
looking down on the wreck with hands 
clasped under her chin. ‘ My beautiful 
vase !” 

Mr. Burgess had received a shock to 
nerves already strained. He felt nothing 
but startled and extreme irritation. 

“ Damn the vase!” he said roughly. 

Mrs. Pinkerton drew herself up and 
looked at him. ‘‘ How dare you speak to 
me like that in my own house ?” she said 
indignantly. 

Mr. Burgess’s temper rose. ‘ Dare 
he echoed. ‘I was going to ask you to 
marry me, and you make a fuss about a 
trumpery pot. Sit down!” 

“Do you think I would marry a man 
who speaks to me like that?” cried Mrs, 
Pinkerton. ‘‘ You may take your answer, 
Mr. Burgess—No! And when you talk 
in that way about my china, let me tell 
you that I paid ninety pounds for that 
‘trumpery pot,’ and with the other which 
Can which stands there, the pair is 
worth three hundred pounds at least.” 

China Mr. Burgess did not profess to 
understand. Money he did. His temper 
vanished. “If that’s the way you spend 
your money he said. ‘“Humph! 
I’m not rich enough to stand that. I'll 
wish you ‘Good afternoon,’ Mrs, Pinker- 
ton.” And Mr. Burgess left the room and 
the house, his proposal only half made, 
but already refused. 

*“T might have known he would never 
behave like a gentleman,” said Mrs. 
Pinkerton scornfully, when she was once 
more alone. ‘‘How could I ever have 
thought of him ?” 
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X, 

Mr. Burgess, however, according to his 
lights, behaved as well as Canon Fortescue. 
For in less than an hour there came a 
groom from Tofts Park with a note for 
Mrs. Pinkerton, to which he was instructed 
not to wait for an answer. Mr. Burgess 
wrote : 


“DEAR MADAM, 

“T regret that in the heat of the 
moment I used an expression this morning 
which should not be used before a lady. 
I hope you will accept my apologies, and 
think no more about it. With regard to the 
vase which I had the misfortune to break, 
I beg to enclose a cheque for £300. With 
this money you will be able, according to 
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your own statement, to make good the 
damage I was unfortunate enough to cause. 
But I hope you will allow me to say that in 
my judgment—unless you are a good deal 
better off than I am—it would be the most 
foolish way of spending the money that you 
could possibly select. That, however, is 
a matter for you to decide, and I beg leave 
to sign myself, dear madam, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“H. TOLFREE BURGESS. 


“P.S.—Please do not trouble to answer 
this. I am going up to town this evening.” 
XI. 

Mrs. Pinkerton was now in possession 
of a pair of Stvres vases—one whole, one 
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She did, however, mend up the broken 
vase, and stand it again on its stool of 
disaster close by the tall Jacobean chair. 


xii. 


On Sunday afternoon Captain Bingley 
was announced. He was fair, fat, and 
florid, and but for the bold and amorous 
fire of his large blue eyes, his appearance 
was not such as should have appealed toa 
lady of the refined tastes of Mrs. Pinkerton. 

And yet the Captain had a way with 
him. For instance, as soon as the door 
was closed behind him, he deposited his 
hat and gloves carefully on a glass case of 
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“* Jessica, come to these arms.'” 


broken—and £300. 
one suitor left. 

She lost no time in 
Burgess’s cheque. 

When she had sent a maid out to post 
the letter she breathed more freely. 
Regrets at losing Mr. Burgess troubled 
her not at all. 


But she had only 


returning Mr. 


It now remained for her to decide 
whether or no she should accept the 
proposal that Captain Bingley would 


make to her on the following afternoon ; 
and, try as hard as she could, she came 
no nearer than before to a_ decision 
during the rest of Saturday afternoon and 
evening, and the church-going hours of 
Sunday morning. 


Battersea enamels, and, advancing towards 
the lady of his heart, essayed to take both 
her hands in his, : 

But Mrs. Pinkerton was not yet quite 
ready for this evolution. She gave him 
one hand, and motioned him to the 
high-backed chair. Such was the gallant 
Captain’s chivalry that he instantly adapted 
himself to her mood, and sat down 
prepared to use his tongue and his eyes 
to the utmost of their capabilities. 

But before he could bring them into 
play, and indeed, before Mrs. Pinkerton 
had fixed on the proper pitch of her cry 
of surprise and dismay, the catastrophe 
had occurred. Captain Bingley had 
pushed back his chair with some vigour, 
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the vase had toppled over, and lay once 
again on the floor, broken this time beyond 
hope of effective repair. 


XIII. 


Mrs. Pinkerton’s shock of surprise 
and distress was genuine. She was not 
quite prepared for the crash, nor had she 
expected that her vase would be still 
further disintegrated. 

“Oh, my precious vase!” she cried, 
as she went down on her knees beside 
the scattered fragments. 

The Captain’s hands went up to the 
Captain’s head. ‘What have I done!” 
he exclaimed, striking an effective attitude 
of dismay. 

“How could you be so clumsy?” 
cried Mrs. Pinkerton. ‘ My beautiful 
Sévres vase—the gem of my collection— 
broken to bits !” 

The Captain went down on his knees 
beside the lady, first carefully loosening 
his trousers over the knee. “ Jessica !” 
he said, in a low but vibrant voice. 
“ Let me mend the pieces for you. Let 
me stay by you and mend the broken 
pieces of your life. Jessica, come to 
these arms.” 

Captain Bingley moved closer to her 
on his knees, carefully avoiding the jagged 
chips of china, his arms spread wide, the 
seduction of an overpowering emotion 
welling from his eyes. Perhaps if he had 
been a thought bolder the result might 
have been different. 

“Don’t be so foolish,” she said, with 
slight asperity, still gathering together the 
broken fragments. “ You make nothing 
of breaking my valuable vase, one of the 
most perfect specimens ever made.” 

Captain Bingley took up a large shard 
of china. “Did you say a perfect speci- 
men ?” he asked. 

“There is not another one like it in 
the world,” said Mrs. Pinkerton, “ except 
Can except the one on the other 
side of the fireplace. It can never be 
replaced.” 

“Tt can be mended,” said Captain 
Bingley, significantly. 

“Mended!” scoffed Mrs. Pinkerton. 
“Of what use would it be mended ?” 

Captain Bingley picked up another 
fragment. “It has been mended before,” 
he said. “It has been mended quite 
recently.” 

Mrs. Pinkerton’s face grew pale. 





She 
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fell back and gazed at the Captain, who 
held out accusingly two pieces of china, 
across each of which was a cemented 
crack. ‘The pair of them looked straight 
into each other’s eyes. 


XIV. 

At this moment there was a footstep 
in the paved hall outside, which opened 
straight into the garden, and before they 
could rise from their knees, there burst 
into the room—Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Burgess stood just within the door, 
and looked at the two kneelers, who 
hastily scrambled on to their feet. 

“Ha! ha!” he exclaimed, with what 
is sometimes described as a “ mirthless 
laugh.” “Ha! ha! Very good! Very 
good, indeed! So you have broken the 
vase, too, Captain Bingley—the vase that 
is meant to be broken. Very good! 
Very good, indeed! Ha! ha!” 

Poor Mrs. Pinkerton said nothing. 
Captain Bingley braced his shoulders. 
“T have had that misfortune,” he said 
loftily. ‘‘ Though what you mean by 
saying, ‘The vase that was meant to be 
broken,’ I am at a loss to conceive, 
sit.” 

“Oh, are you?” returned Mr. Burgess. 
** Well, I'll soon enlighten you. I went 
up in the train with Canon Fortescue 
last night, and heard that he had the 
misfortune to break that vase on Friday, 
and had presented this lady with another 
to take its place. I had the same mis- 
fortune myself yesterday, and paid hand- 
somely for it in hard cash. How you 
propose to pay for it I don’t know, as 
you haven’t got a penny to bless yourself 
with. But I don’t think you need trouble 
about it, for I’m prepared to wager that 
that vase was broken and mended again 
before any of us touched it.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Captain Bingley, 
advancing a step. ‘‘ You are insulting 
this lady; and that you shali not do, 
though you were twice the man you are.” 

Mr. Burgess brushed him aside with a 
wave of his hand, and turned towards 
Mrs. Pinkerton, who had sunk on to the 


sofa and buried her face in her hands. 
“Now answer me _ straightforwardly, 


ma’am,” said Mr. Burgess. ‘‘ Was that 
vase broken before last Friday or was 
it not?” 

“Tt was,” murmured Mrs. Pinkerton in 
shamefaced distress. 
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“JT thought so!” exclaimed Mr. 
Burgess triumphantly. “ And allow me 
to tell you, madam—this is no occasion 
for soft speech—that in my opinion you 
have obtained the three hundred pounds 
which I sent you yesterday by false 
pretences, as well as Canon Fortescue’s 
vase.” 
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“Tf the cheque has been returned, 
sir!” blustered Captain Bingley. 

“You keep out of it,” said Mr. Burgess, 
roughly. “Mrs. Pinkerton, I apologise 
unreservedly for my words. I beg you to 
overlook them.” 

Mrs. Pinkerton leant over the silver 
appointments of her writing table and 
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“ *By Gad! I'll squeeze you like a sponge.’” 


Mrs. Pinkerton sprang up from the 
sofa, her eyes blazing. ‘‘How dare you 
address me like that !” 

Mr. Burgess stood his ground. “TI will 
leave this house,” he said, “‘ when I have 
received back my three hundred pounds.” 

“T returned it the instant I opened 
your letter,” said Mrs. Pinkerton. ‘If it 
has been lost in the post I will make 
inquiries. Or stay, I will write you 
another cheque this instant.” 

Mr. Burgess’s attitude underwent a 
complete change. 

“No need to do that, Mrs. Pinkerton,” 
he said, thoroughly crestfallen. ‘I came 
straight to your house from the station. 
If the cheque has been returned I shall 
no doubt find it when I reach home.” 








burst into tears —‘‘ Oh, please go away,” 
she said. ‘“ Do, please, go.” 


XV. 


Mr. Burgess hesitated. 

“You heard the lady, sir,” put in 
Captain Bingley. ‘‘ She would like to be 
relieved of your presence. You will 
answer to me in another place for the 
infamous accusations you have brought 
against her.” 

Mr. Burgess turned upon him. “If 
you don’t hold your tongue, you insuffer- 
able puppy,” he said angrily, “I'll have 
you sold up. You’ve got enough debts 
to sink a man-of-war, and I'll buy ’em all 
up and sue you for the lot. It’s quite 
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plain what you’ve come here for. Get 
out.” 

“T refuse to get out at the bidding of 
such as you,” retorted Captain Bingley, 
boldly. ‘I came here to make this dear 
lady an honourable offer of my heart and 
my hand é 

“ The fellow’s bluffing you, Mrs. Pinker- 
ton,” interrupted Mr. Burgess. ‘“ He’s a 
spendthrift rascal, and I’m prepared to 
prove it. I renew the offer I made to 
you yesterday. I’ve done you an injustice, 
and I’m sorry for it.” 

“Dear Jessica, I offer you the clean 
hands of an honourable man,” said 
Captain Bingley. 

“Mrs. Pinkerton, will you marry me?” 
asked Mr. Burgess. 

“If you will both sit down,” said Mrs, 
Pinkerton, ‘I will tell you the history of 
the vase. I think I owe you that.” 

Captain Bingley seated himself in the 
high oak chair, and disposed himself to 
exhibit a dramatic if somewhat anxious 
interest in the promised story. Mr. 
Burgess dropped into a chair by the door. 

“T broke the vase myself on Friday 
morning,” said Mrs. Pinkerton, and then 
she told them the whole truth. ‘* Now,” 
she said, “I will ask you beth to leave 
me, but first of all I will beg of you to 
say nothing about these distressing occur- 
rences outside this house.” 

“Not a word shall pass my lips,” said 
Mr. Burgess. ‘“ You can make yourself 
easy on that score.” 

“As my wife, Jessica, all your secrets 
would be sacred,” said Captain Bingley. 

“IT must ask you not to persist in call- 
ing me by my Christian name, Captain 
Bingley,” said Mrs. Pinkerton, ‘‘ And as 
for marrying you, I have no intention of 
doing anything of the sort.” 

The ways of the feminine heart are 
strange. It was not until her very 
decided speech had passed her lips that 
it became clear to Mrs. Pinkerton that 
under no possible circumstances could 
she marry Captain Bingley ; and then it 
seemed to her that it had been quite clear 
all the time. 

“You hear that, sir,” said Mr. Burgess. 
“Now perhaps you will go. And don't 
let me catch you breathing a word of all 
this to any one outside.” 

Captain Bingley rose to his feet. “I 
said,” he enunciated very clearly, ‘ that 
as my wife Mrs. Pinkerton’s secret would 
be quite safe.” 
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Mrs. Pinkerton gazed at him with 
apprehensive and slowly dawning horror. 
He did not appear entirely at his ease 
under her scrutiny. 

“You infernal cad,” broke out Mr. 
Burgess. ‘ You would hold a threat over 
a lady’s head, and you have the insolence 
to stand there and acknowledge it.” 

“T love Mrs. Pinkerton,” said Captain 


Bingley ; ‘‘I wish to protect her. If she 
refuses me, I shall have no incentive 
to do so. ‘The situation is plain.” 


“And something else is plain,” said 
Mr. Burgess. “I buy up your paper to- 
morrow ; and if I hear of you so much 
as hinting anything of this to a living 
soul outside this room, by Gad! I'll 
squeeze you like a sponge. Now go, you 
cur.” 

And Captain Bingley went. Mr. Burgess 
held the trumps. 


XVI. 

“That’s a pretty rascal,” observed the 
Member of Parliament, when the door 
had closed behind the soldier. ‘‘ You're 
well rid of him. And now, Mrs, Pinker- 
ton, give me your answer.” 

“It is still, No,” said Mrs. Pinkerton. 
“You have shown me my own mind about 
Captain Bingley, and you have behaved 
well in trying to protect me from him; 
but I can never forget, Mr. Burgess, how 
you burst into my house and practically 
accused me of dishonesty. To think that 
I would accept money from you, and 
money, as you said yourself, obtained by 
false pretences! That is not a thing that 
one can forget, although one may try to 
forgive it, as I do. 1 should never be 
happy as your wife.” 

“Yes, you would. I would make you,” 
replied Mr. Burgess. ‘‘ And as for what 
I said, I apologised for it; and any man 
under the circumstances would have 
thought the same.” 

“1 know one who would not,” said 
Mrs. Pinkerton. ‘Canon _ Fortescue 
would never have so far forgotten what 
was due to me.” 

“Has Canon Fortescue asked you to 
marry him?” inquired Mr. Burgess. 

“No. Certainly not,” replied Mrs. 
Pinkerton. 

“‘ And he never will,” said Mr. Burgess. 
** He’s not a marrying man—too much of 
an old woman.” 

“He is nothing of the sort,” said 














Mrs. Pinkerton indignantly. ‘He is 
a good and courteous gentleman.” 

‘*He is not a marrying man,” replied 
Mr. Burgess, ‘‘and 1 am. ‘That’s the 
point. Come now, Mrs. Pinkerton; I 
made a mistake, but I am prepared to 
make up for it. I'll give you wealth and 
V’'ll give you position. And I'll give you 
more. I'll give you the respect of an 
honest—if plain-spoken—man. Will you 
have me? I ask you for the last time.” 

But Mrs. Pinkerton, who might possibly 
have succumbed to wooing, was not to 
be won by a stand-and-deliver attack. 
She answered instantly : 

“And I say for the last time, ‘No, 
thank you,’ Mr. Burgess.” 

Mr. Burgess rose at once. “ Very 
well,” he said. “1 can take my answer. 
You have refused two offers of marriage 
to-day—one from a bad man and one 
from a good one. You know your own 
mind best. 1 will wish you ‘Good after- 
noon.’” And he left the room and the 
house. 


XVII. 


So Mrs. Pinkerton had dismissed two 
out of three suitors, and lost the other one 
through the unfortunate experiment on 
which she had relied to show her some- 
thing of the character of all three of them. 

She now regretted the loss of neither 
Mr. Burgess nor Captain Bingley, and 
it became as plain to her as a white rose 
between two red ones, that she might have 
saved herself all trouble of experimentali- 
sing, for Canon Fortescue was the only one 
out of her three suitors in whose company 
she could possibly have brought herself to 
go through life. This made clear, she 
began bitterly to regret her folly in scaring 
him away from her, and by the time her 
long Sunday evening was over she was 
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almost in despair at the thought of having 
lost him for ever. 

“T shall go through the rest of my long 
life a lonely woman,” she said to herself 
despondently, as she laid her head on her 
pillow. “The only man I could ever 
have loved has withdrawn his friendship 
from me. And now I know I shall never 
see or hear from him again.” 

But no later than the very next morning 
there was brought to her bedside the 
following letter: 


“MY DEAR MRS. PINKERTON, 

“T had some conversation with Mr. 
Burgess on my journey to London yesterday, 
and I gathered from him that there had 
been some misunderstanding with regard to 
the Sévres vase which I was unfortunate 
enough to break on Friday. Whatever the 
circumstances of the case may be, I have no 
uneasiness in my mind about your being able 
to give a simple and complete explanation of 
them. Butso far as I am concerned, there 
is no need for you to explain anything, 
Whatever you do, my dear lady, must be 
right in my eyes. 

“And now I am about to throw myself 
upon your mercy. Will you forgive my pre- 
sumption in criticising your disposal of your 
treasures? Will you join them with mine, 
and dispose of both as you think fit? Will 
you go through life with me, adding by 
degrees to our already not unworthy accu- 
mulations, and adding also to our mutual 
happiness? I can offer you an entire 
devotion, and a collection of Rose du Barri 
unequalled in any private collection in the 
world. I shall call on you on my return 
to-morrow for your answer, That it may be 
a favourable one is the earnest wish of 

“ Your sincere friend, 
“CYPRIAN FORTESCUE.” 


“ He cannot bear to be parted from his 
Sévres vase,” said Mrs. Pinkerton; but 
she said it with a happy little laugh, 
which argued well for her only remaining 
suitor’s reception on the morrow. 


RECONCILIATION. 


HE moon was full the night we said good-bye, 
There is no moon now that we meet again. 
We parted under miles of cloudless sky : 
We meet in darkness and in driving rain. 


The bitter rain was in our lives that night, 
A cruel darkness closed us in above: 
While now our very souls are full of light 


And shine beneath the risen moon of love. 
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A drawing by W. Heath Robinson. 
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THE DIRGE OF THE AUTOCAR. 


THE PLAINT OF VETERAN. 


VAUNT! ’Tis the Autocar, 
A Perilous, dire, 
Sobbing and throbbing afar, 
With her heart afire, 


Humming and strumming she comes, 
Like a whirlwind, hurled, 

With a roar as of muffled’ drums, 
Through a shuddering world. 


Snorting and swerving anon 
The monster appears, 

Blundering, thundering on 
Irom the womb of the years. 


The wayfarer standeth aghast, 
Beholding her might, 

For lo! she was here and hath passed 
From earshot and sight ! 


He knoweth not—little he careth, 
Whither she goes— 

Unto what haven she beareth 
Strangers or foes. 


Heedless is he of her mission, 
As headlong she drives, 

Homeward or out to perdition, 
Freighted with lives. 


Dazed by her purposeless hurry, 
Affrighted, distraught, 

He curses, in impotent fury, 
This dread Juggernaut. 


This steel-thewed engine of iron,— 
This gorger of flames,— 

Belching a blast through a siren 
Its coming proclaims. 


Whose gluttonous greed of going 
At hurricane speed 

Ploughs up dust for the sowing 
Of garden and mead. 


The speed of a steed gone frantic 
Is nought to the pace 

This wheel-winged thing gigantic 
Puts in the race, 


The eagle in flight falls behind her, 
The stag seems a snail,— 

The steam-king may follow, nor find her, 
Nor catch her the gale; 


Blind in her fury she dashes 
Through Time and through Space, 
Only the lightning-flashes 
Her swiftness outpace. 


Nor Vulcan nor Thor was her father, 
Nor Fury her mother, 

For a punier denizen, rather, 
Midst clangour and pother 


Of anvil and forge, topped Endeavour 
With merciless might,— 

Made her and bade for ever, 
By day and by night 


Rush on,—and the monster obeyeth 
Her maker,—her aster 

For nothing she flaggeth or stayeth, 
But fleeter and faster 


She crashes on, on, meteoric, 
With fulminous breath, 
Malodorous, awful, caloric, 
From Life unto Death. 
GEORGE HINTON. 
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IN CHARGE OF IRENE. 


DOROTHEA 


DEAKIN. 


Il.—_TWOS AND THREES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN E. SUTCLIFFE. 


RENE trailed into my room in a sea- 
blue kimono covered with silver 
storks, with her bright hair hanging 

over her shoulder in a pigtail. 

“Any one who says that the voice of 
life is a song,” said she shortly, ‘is simply 
silly. It’s a dirge.” 

I was lying back in an easy-chair, 
dreaming before the fire, and at the sound 
of her voice I looked up and laughed at 
her. She trod on her kimono as she 
spoke, and recovered her balance with 


difficulty, which showed what a_ little 
while it was since she had worn short 
frocks. 


“Oh, yes,” said she, “sit there and 
laugh. Do. I believe you’d laugh at my 
funeral.” 

She sat down on the white fur rug and 
clasped her knees. ‘You know those 
shoes ?” she said. 

*“ Which shoes, Irene ?” 

“The ones you said were too small. 
The ones you and Aunt were so dis- 
agreeable about.” 

“But you do take threes, Irene; you 
know you do.” 

“Not at a big dance like the Merillians’. 
Those were large twos. ‘The girl in the 
shop said I could call them small threes 
if I liked. I didn’t like. You know how 
nice it is to feel that you can wear a 
two?” 

“Not when I take a three,” said I 
promptly. ‘‘ And your foot’s small enough 
and quite pretty enough in its proper size. 
Besides, to pinch at a dance is simply 
insane.” 

“IT might have known I could expect 
no sympathy from you.” Irene disgustedly 
rocked to and fro. “You always had a 
sordid nature. J/ faut souffrir pour étre 
belle you know one must, but there—you 
never had any ideals.” 

“Trene,” said I, thoughtfully, ‘ what 
happened about those shoes to depress 
you so? I saw something was wrong 
directly you came in.” 

“That was clever of you, Penelope !” 





“Did the shoe split?” I asked with 
interest. 

Irene flushed and fixed her blue gaze on 
the fire. “ Certainly not,” she said. ‘ Why 
should it? ‘They’re quite the right size, 
only they want a little breaking in. I wish 
I’d asked you to wear them about the 
house yesterday to stretch them for 
me.” 

“Thank you,” said *I. “I prefer the 
tortures of the Middle Ages —infinitely.” 

* You always were selfish.” 

“Give me the Iron Maiden and the 
Thumbscrew and the Rack,” cried J, 
“rather than tight shoes.” 

Irene sighed. ‘ You can’t think what 
a blow it is to find that you’ve been 
deceived in your best friend,” she said. 
* Robin was there, and I gave him seven 
dances. Aunt was rather fierce about it, 
but what’s the good of wasting your first 
season and your fresh young beauty on 
mere duty dances?” 

“ How did Mr. Eglamour like that?” I 
asked slowly. 

Irene smiled grimly. “I didn’t ask 
him,” she said. ‘“ Besides, he took nine 


himself. I arranged my _ programme 
perfectly: three supper dances with 


and all the extras with Mr. 
I hadn’t a bore or a beginner 
And yet I wasn’t 


Robin, 
Eglamour. 
the whole evening. 
happy——” 

“*Why didn’t you send Robin home to 
ask me for another pair?” I asked. 

*T don’t know why you should rush to 
the conclusion that I meant the shoes,” 
she said sharply. ‘“ It was much, much 
more serious than that. Penelope, how 
does a woman know her Fate ?” 

‘Did either of them speak ?” I asked. 

“Not definitely, although Robin — 
which should you say I really loved, 
Penelope ?” 

I refrained from telling her that she 
didn’t love any one yet but herself, 
although the remark rushed to my lips. 
I have no illusions about Irene. 

“It was a curious evening,” she pursued, 
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***He stood there quite white, and stupid as an owl, and when | asked him for the shoe he 
said he'd done his best, and could do no more.'” 
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her bright eyes fixed on the glowing 
embers. “I didn’t feel inclined to dance 
much somehow, but nobody minded 
sitting out with mea bit. Mr, Eglamour 
- writes poetry, Penelope. Did you know ? 
He said all sorts of interesting things 
about the colour of my eyes and my hair. 
I found myself getting to look upon poor 
Robin as a kind of far-away, happy dream 
while I was talking to Mr, Eglamour, and 
I wondered if it was true that he lived 
almost entirely upon bananas and Brazil- 
nuts. I’ve never seen any one else who 
did—except in the Zoo, of course. Aunt 
says he disapproves of  eighteen-inch 
waists and Louis heels, and that he has 
strange, wild ideas about women’s dress. 
But, as I told myself, there’s always some- 
thing, and his wife could be as firm as she 
liked afterwards.” 

“You do like him best then, Irene?” 

“That was before supper,” said she 
hastily. “I went into supper with Robin, 
and we couldn’t get a table to ourselves, so 
we had to join at one for six, and Mr. 
Eglamour was there with that gipsy-looking 
little thing, Barbara Fox, and we were 
none of us very gay. I knew Robin 
meant to have a long supper, and I felt 
quite safe in slipping my shoes off under 
the table. The blessed relief would be 
worth any risk, I thought.” 

** Poor child,” I said tolerantly. 

“But it wasn’t such a relief as you’d 
think,” she went on, “because people 
kept dropping table-napkins and things, 
and I didn’t want that Fox girl to spread 
it all over the place that I was vain, and 
had been obliged to take my slippers off 
because they were so tight. It would 
have been difficult to explain, you see, how 
wrong such a construction was.” 

“Very,” said 1. 

“ And I felt sure Mr. Eglamour would 
disapprove if he knew, and I guessed how 
Robin would tease me, and I began to 
get nervous and to grope about under the 
table with my foot, so that they should be 
quite ready to slip on when we _ had 
finished. I raked the left one up after a 
little time, but I couldn’t for the life of me 
find the other.” 

“ Trene !” 

“No,” said she, drawing a deep breath ; 
*“wasn’t it awful? And I stretched out 
my foot as far as it would go, and young 
Charters jumped up in his chair and said 
he was sure there was a cat under the 
table, because he had felt a large furry 
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body rubbing against his leg, and then he 
looked under the table and saw my shoe. 
‘The one I had just found.” 

** Irene !” 
“Ves,” she said, ‘‘all concealment wis 


then at an end. I said the shoes were so 
large that they kept slipping off, and I 
tried to put the remaining one on as if it 
was true. And then we looked for the 
other. Every one stood away, and Robin 
went down on his hands and knees and 
grovelled for it, but he might have spared 
himself the trouble. ‘There wasn’t a trace 
of a shoe. Programmes, and coloured 
cracker papers, and half a split white glove 
that young Charters had quite done with ; 
but nothing else.” 

‘* But, Irene, where could it have al 

“You may well ask,” said Irene 
gloomily. ‘‘ And you'll never guess if you 
try for a thousand years, Mr. Eglamour 
tried to cheer me up by making pretty 
speeches about glass slippers, and 
Cinderellas, and all the rest of it, 
while Robin looked, and got a waiter to 
look too,and then suddenly young Charters 
had an idea (he doesn’t often), and 
suggested that some one had put it in his 
pocket for a keepsake.” - 

“Upon my word,” said I warmly, 
“ gallantry is all very well, but to spoil a 
pair of shoes that cost thirty shillings! 
Not to speak of ruining the rest of your 
evening : 

“Well,” said Irene, “ you’d think so. 
I didn’t know what to think. Robin 
seems sometimes mad enough about me 
to keep anything. He’s got several gloves, 
and a lace handkerchief, and a dead rose, 
and a green bow from my mauve parasol 
already. I couldn’t see what else had 
become of it. And his face was as red 
as a lobster, although it turned out after- 
wards that that had been from grovelling 
about under the chairs so soon after 
supper.” 

She rocked to and fro on my hearthrug, 
and smiled half ruefully, half pleased. 

“ Poor Robin,” she said, “he was the 
only one who did anything. He always 
is the one who does things, isn’t he ?” 

“Ves, I like Robin.” 

“He tried to keep the others from 
fussing, but it was no good, and Mr. 
Eglamour’s married sister, Mrs. Tucker 
Smythe, was at the next table, and she 
came over, and fussed more than any 
of them, and told me I _ should 
certainly catch my death, and couldn’t I 


























borrow one from the cloak-room maid ? 
Every one thought that a splendid sug- 
gestion ; but it turned out afterwards that 
it wasn’t as splendid as it seemed, because 
she took sixes of a hygienic kind, and 
there was nothing else but a pair of 
snow-shoes some one had economically 
walked to the dance in. I can tell you, 
Penelope, it was rather awful. Then 
Aunt found out, and made me sit with 
my feet in a shawl till the carriage came, 
and although Mr. Eglamour went on 
saying things about Cinderella and the 
witching hour of twelve and the Prince 
Charming, who should appear with the 
lost slipper and claim his reward, I felt 
ashamed and disgraced and so cross with 
Robin. I didn’t see how he could be 
such a brute, and then to make all that 
pretence of looking for it !” 

“It was unpardonable,” said I indig- 
nantly, “ I would never have believed * 

“ Wait a bit,” said Irene. ‘Do let me 
speak. I quarrelled with Robin bitterly 
—to the death. He stood there quite 
white, and stupid as an owl, and when I 
asked him for the shoe he said he’d done 
his best, and could do no more. He 
wouldn’t understand what I felt. ‘Think 
of it, Penelope. Think of me struggling 
across the hall through all those people, 
in borrowed snow-shoes--sevens at least 
they were. ‘The steps were quite wet 
outside, and Robin wanted to carry me, 
but the snow-shoes made that unnecessary, 
though he might just as well, for one did 
fall off on the wav, and I felt the wet and 
cold strike right through my silk stocking 
to the bone. Robin stood at the carriage- 
door, listening to what Aunt said, and 
looking piteously at me, and I hardened 
my heart and thought how different Mr. 
Eglamour was, and what a mercy he had 
two thousand a year. And then suddenly 
the door opened again, some one came 
running up the steps, and in a moment 
all was revealed.” She stopped for effect 
and breath. 

“Do go on,” I said with interest. 

“Tt was Mrs. Tucker Smythe, Mr. 
Eglamour’s sister. She came right up to 
the carriage-door, and dropped the miss- 
ing shoe in through the window. 

““* Horace may rage till he’s black in 
the face,’ said she; ‘but J’/ not be 
responsible for pneumonia, and goodness 
knows what else. Put it on, child. 
You'll catch your death. I had to 
hand the snow-shoes over to the rightful 
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owner, you see, when I was once safe in 
the cab. It was very surprising. Horace 
is Mr, Eglamour’s Christian name.” 

“Tt would be,” said I thoughtfully. 

*** Where did you find it?’ Aunt asked. 
I was speechless, and Mrs. Tucker 
Smythe sniffed. 

‘In Horace’s sleeve,’ said she. ‘It 
fell out when he was dancing with me. 
I was amazed; horror struck. I was 
afraid that it meant that he had set his 
affections on your niece, you see,’” 

Here I sat up in my chair, much 
interested. ‘Goodness, Irene. She 
didn’t ?” 

‘*Ves, she did. And I couldn’t say a 
word, She is an awful woman. ‘I thought 
it was mere silly sentiment,’ she said, 
‘and charged him with it. But I ought to 
have known my brother better than that.’ 

“T roused myself then,” Irene said 
fiercely, “‘and asked her what he had 
done it for. Mrs. Tucker Smythe giggled 
in her funny way, and said: ‘To teach 
you a lesson, my dear ; to show you, in 
the first place, how silly it is to wear 
tight shoes, and, in the second, how 
unconventional to take them off under 
the table. He didn’t think it at all nice 
in a young girl.’” 

I gasped. “‘ What did you say?” I cried. 

Irene drew a deep breath. “TI said 
nothing. She didn’t give me time. She 
said that she had told him that the 
lesson was too severe, and that I always 
looked the kind of girl who would have 
diseased lungs, and that she had insisted 
upon bringing the shoe back to me. She 
said he was very angry, because he had 
meant to restore it himself in his own way.” 

‘Like Prince Charming,” said I, 
‘Well, what did you do, Irene ?” 

Irene smiled. “I said Good-night, and 
thanked her very much,” said she softly. 
“I told her that she’d unconsciously shed 
a bright light upon a dark and difficult 
problem.” 

I was beginning to see at last. 

“And so she had,” Irene went on 
demurely. “‘She’s settled A7shash for ever.” 

“ What had become of poor Robin?” I 
asked with a smile. 

“ Robin had gone home.” Her voice 
was sad; but at the door she turned, and 
smiled mischievously over her shoulder : 

“What did the cat do, Penelope ?” 

“Tt came back,” said I. 

“ And that’s just what Robin will do,” 
she whispered as she disappeared. 
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Fine examples of old English glass of the eighteenth century 


SOME OLD ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. 


When I go to see any great house, I enquire for the glass closet, and next for the picture gallery. 


AMB has had to be brought a little 

up to date in the matter of glass. 

For although his was a spirit 

that would have delighted in the collec- 

tion of such examples as the following 

photographs show, the vogue had not 

then come in, and the distance from 

eighteenth-century things was not quite 

sufficient to bring the table glass of that 
period into focus. 

At the present time, the gathering to- 
gether of old table glass is spoken of as 
the last cry of the connoisseur and hobby 
hunter, but there were really plenty of 
people twenty or thirty years ago who 
sought out these objects; the only 
difference being, that then they were 
brought into use, and naturally suffered in 
the way of all glass, whereas now such 
specimens are carefully housed in cabinets 
or handed on to the great museums. 

Glasses such as that shown in the 
illustration above the title are still to be 
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Essays of Elia adapted. 


found. ‘They often date back to the time 
of George I. Mr. Hartshorne tells of one 
decorated with the emblems of Music, 
Conviviality, and Love with these lines : 


Music and Love the savage World refin’d, 

They form the Manners while they raise the 
Mind ; 

Gave man a foretaste of the joys above, 

For what is Heaven but Harmony and Love ? 


These stout tumblers often had doggerel 
of such a pleasing character engraved 
upon them. Another class were con- 
nected with a practical joke—considered 
amusing in a simpler day than ours. 
The late Mr. Henry Willett—whose 
enormous collection of eighteenth-century 
applied arts was an education in itself— 
possessed a tumbler of this character. 
On one side was engraved “ King,” on 
the other “Tinker.” Above the word 
King were invisible perforations, so that 
when the loyal subject drank from that 
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side a libation was poured upon his 
honest waistcoat. Many examples of this 
class of joke are to be found in early 
Georgian days, when the somewhat Bata- 
vian spirit of fun was abroad in the land. 


Glasses for Sweetmeats. 


This department of old English glass 
has been found to be especially in- 
teresting. ‘Those examples shown in 
the photographs are taken, like the 
others, from an_ interesting collection 
exhibited at Mellier House, Albemarle 
Street. The particular pieces made for 
holding sweets had much in common 
with the earliest champagne-glasses ; but 
they need not be confused with them, for 
the stem is generally stronger, the base 
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me that proud Stoick that can_ bear 
Success and Champain.” ‘These plays 
bring -us up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the champagne- 
glass was especially made for the wine 
of Ay. It will be remembered that a 
bad reproduction of this type of cham- 
pagne-glass was popular until some 
twenty or more years ago. In 1832 
Disraeli was writing to his sister about 
a dinner party at Bulwer’s. ‘We drank 
champagne out of a saucer of ground glass 
mounted upon a pedestal of cut glass,” 
he says, showing that hitherto he had been 
used to those long, narrow, small-footed 
glasses, elegant but infirm, which were in 
vogue at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. ‘These in turn are now collected, 
but their character is, like many early 


Fine examples of glasses engraved with pictures, a branch of glass collecting now extremely popular 


and pleasing. 


or foot longer, and the edges of the bow! 
vandycked or faceted, or in some way so 
cut up and broken as to make it im- 
possible to suppose they were made as 
drinking-glasses. These small standing 
dishes are as useful to-day as when nearly 
three hundred years ago they were first 
produced. ‘The glass shown second from 
the right, with the vine design and the 
air twist in stem, might possibly have been 
a champagne-glass of early eighteenth- 
century style. Mr. Hartshorne, who has 
collected an immense amount cf interest- 
ing data on the subject of champagne and 
_ Sweetmeat glasses, points out that in 
Farquhar’s Love and a Battle, 1699, a 
character says that ‘ Champaigne is a 
fine liquor which all the Beaux drink to 
make them witty”; and again in Zhe Twin 
Rivals there is another allusion— Show 


Victorian pieces, not remarkably distin 
guished. 


Pretender, Emblem and Crested. 


7) 


The great and mysterious “ Cause” of 
the Stuart enthusiasm owes something 
of its long life to the glasses which were 
used, in more ways than one, to inflame 
the loyalty of the Jacobites. ‘Those 
examples shown in the illustrations are 
among the most characteristic of the 
pieces made. They are often exactly 
dated, and many of them have served to 
help the student of the subject in the 
allocation of various types of table glass 
to actual years. As early as the le- 
ginning of the eighteenth century rebel 
clubs were formed in great numbers. At 
their secret meetings some of the glasses 
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Sweetmeat glasses of various periods, showing skilful designs and delicate workmanship. 


Note the strong and heavy 


dome of the stand at end of stem, which enables the glass to contain a considerable freight without overbalancing, 


here shown were in use. The Beaufort 
Club and Zhe Cycle drank freely to 
James III., and the Cause of Charles 
Edward flourished on a thousand drink- 
ing-vessels of that period. | 


Glass Tankards and Mugs. 


These curious pieces form a complete 
section of collecting in themselves. ‘The 
tankards, in the form usually associated 
with silver or pewter, soon gave way to 
the mugs shown in the illustrations above 
the title and in another set. Such 
examples frequently approach the jug 





form, and are often highly decorated. 
A coin is not infrequently inserted in 
the bottom, such as that of George II. 
or any late seventeenth- or _ early 
eighteenth-century date. There is an 
interesting mug of this sort at Saffron 
Walden: it is 7 in. high and engraved 
with the arms of Winstanley, who perished 
in the first Eddystone Lighthouse of his 
own construction in 1703. 


Bristol Enamel-Glass. 


The enamel-glass which this city put 
forth so largely 150 years ago is now rare 


Early wine, or, more especially, cordial glasses, many of which have remained unto our day owing to their strength 
and quality, 
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and greatly sought. Jars and_ beakers, 
cans and basins, vases of all kinds, but 
mostly of an Oriental shape with domed 
covers, many varieties of tea-caddy and 
bottle marked Bohea, green, black, and 
Hyson, and jugs of divers sorts are among 
the pieces it is possible to light upon. 
‘This opaque white glass with enamel 
colours was made only at Bristol for a 
time. In 1761 fifteen large houses were 
employed at Bristol in the manufacture of 
glass. Of these several’ firms produced 
large quantities of a translucent glass of 
peculiar softness and texture, very white, 
and closely resembling soft paste Sévres 
or Derby china. Mr. Hugh Owen, the 
principal authority on Bristol and _ its 
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labours,- and some decorators who: were 
not exactly inspired. As a rule the 
coloured flowers and bi:ds on these pieces 
are somewhat Oriental in character, the 
idea being to suggest Chinese porcelain 
by means of our native glass. ‘The ex- 
treme fragility of the Bristol white enamel- 
glass ensured its early destruction, and 
considering the large quantity made, it 
is surprising how little has been rescued 
from the effects of time and accident. 
Previous to the beginning of 1859 it 
was unknown to coliectors, and but for 
some few family memorials, until lately 
in the hands of Mr. Edkins, a grandson 
of the artist, the existence of it would 
have been forgotten. A diligent search 





Some Pretender glasses used by the adherents of the Stuart cause during the early days of the Georges. 
with rose and motto, and decorated with air twists in stems, 


ceramics, added that it is almost im- 
possible to mistake the genuine enamel- 
glass of Bristol. It is entirely free from 
the semi-opalescence which distinguishes 
similar glass of foreign manufacture, and 
its softness to the touch betrays the large 
quantity of lead it contains. ‘This glass is 
indeed said to contain rather more than 
43 per cent. of oxide of lead—a much 
greater proportion than that of true 
foreign examples—and yet there are 
collectors who make mistakes in this con- 
nection. The name of Mr. Michael Edkins 
lias survived as a decorator of a vast 
quantity of pieces, and from 1762 to 1787 
he constantly worked for various firms. 
No doubt many other artists shared his 


Engraved 


by Mr. Hugh Owen through every 
possible corner in Bristol and the 
neighbourhood, during four years, was 
rewarded by no more than the discovery 
of two enamelled pieces. 


Nailsea. 


‘The most accomplished students of old 
English glass are able, no doubt, to 
differentiate the pure Bristol glass from that 
produced by the neighbouring works, nine 
miles south-west, at Nailsea. The factory 
here was later than those in the flourish- 
ing city. About 1788 was the date of 
its foundation, and it lasted even up to 
1873. But of course it is the early work 
that is most interesting. The character- 
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istic jugs of almost yellowish green bottle 
glass flecked with white were made in 
many graceful forms, and of considerable 
strength, and may still be come upon. At 
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informed need have no great fear of the 
many spurious examples which one hears 
are now being manufactured in vast 
quantities. 





Glass mugs of later eighteenth century, at one time of general use in England, but now difficult to obtain. 


the Bristol Museum there is a collection 
of Nailsea glass such as may inspire the 
collector to fresh fields of research. In 
that Museum and elsewhere it is now 
easy to study original pieces of all kinds 
of old English table glass, so that the 


Heavy cut glass, largely made at Waterford and other well-known factories during the reign of George III. and later, 


As a decorative piece for the table, 
nothing is so effective as the heavy cut 
glass shown below. There is much of 
this old ware. still to be obtained, for it 
is strong, and has to some extent defied 
the usual fate of ceramic things. 




















A STORY F( 


BY WILFRID L. 


walking a little way up the 

Millbay central platform and 
addressing a remarkably small boy, who 
apparently was trying to wriggle from the 
window of a third-class compartment, “ if 
I was you, young man, I should get out- 
side and ride on the footboard, or on the 
roof.” 

The sarcasm of this advice was totally 
wasted, for the diminutive one, ceasing 
his struggles, gazed blandly into Tom’s 
solemn. visage. 

“May 1?” he inquired. Then, a 
sudden inspiration coming to him at the 
sight of blue, smeary overalls and the 
handful of cotton-waste which Tom held, 
he added ecstatically, ‘Oo! Are you the 
engine-dwriver ?” 

“You've got it, Goliath,” responded 
Tom. 

As he spoke, the space above his 
questioner’s tiny shoulders was blocked 
by several ostentatiously clean, inquisitive 
faces; many noses belonging to other 
faces for which no room was left, made 
pale, putty-like dabs where they flattened 
against the glass on each side. 

*“Qo-—oo! I should like to wride on 
the engine,” shouted the wriggler. And 
then from the interior of the carriage 
sounded a pean of affecting verse, sung 
lustily to a familiar air : 


“ ¥ T was you,” said ‘Tom Davidge, 


God bless the engine-dri-ver, 

God bless the engine-dri-ver ; 

God bless the engine-dri-i-ver, 
Be-cause he works so ’ard. 


“Amen. He does so,” agreed Tom. 

The chorus ran along the train, taken up 
with enthusiasm from carriage to carriage 
until the station echoed, and a stout, 
jolly gentleman over on another platform 
took off his hat and vociferated a mild 
“Hooray.” But as soon as the squeal 
had died away at this particular com- 
partment, the pertinacious one twisted 
his last remark into the form of the 
question direct. 

** May I wride on the engine?” he said 
earnestly, his blue eyes wide and hopeful. 

“Considerin’ that I’ve got to support 


“ GOLIATH ”—ENGINE-DRIVER. 
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a wife and family, you may not,” retorted 
Tom. “ITdgetthesack. Besides, you'd 
dirty your nice clothes, and what would 
your ma say then?” 

**She wouldn’t mind. She’d wash ’em.” 

Before ‘Tom could find words to reprove 
this nonchalant shelving of the difficulty, 
the guard performed a brief fantasia on 
his whistle, and the starting-signal fell. 

“Now be careful, young whipper- 
snapper, and don’t stick your head too 
far out o’ window when we're runnin’, 
else you'll get it took off,” adjured the 
driver, as he moved away. 

*Goo’bye!” screamed Goliath, half 
out. 

“ Good-bye !” roared Tom, climbing to 
the footplate. 

Three-quarters of an hour later Tom 
shunted the empty train into a country 
siding that shimmered in the sun, and to 
all appearances took a header under- 
neath the boiler for the convenient 
investigation of eccentrics and links, 
Emerging, the driver of what was known 
at the sheds as the “ Kids’ Special” 
confronted a small, entranced figure that 
regarded him intensely. 

“Lord! You made me jump,” he said, 
startled for a moment. 

The onlooker giggled hugely. “ That’s 
what the fwrog said when he was made in 
the gard’n of Eden,” he _ remarked, 
wreathed in smiles. 

“Eh?” 

“The fwrog. When he was ewe-ated in 
the firsh Book. He said, ‘Lord, ow 
you made me jump!’ Daddy told uncle, 
and I was list’nin’ !” 

‘Tom leaned against the engine to 
recover himself, and Goliath flipped his 
under lip with a fat forefinger, quite 
pleased with the impression he had 
secured. 

“How long have you been here?” 
asked ‘Tom, suddenly serious. 

“Ever since you stuck your head in 
there,” answered the visitor, nodding at 
the big driving-wheels. ‘ What do ‘you 
do it for ?” 

“To oil my hair.” 

“Oh! I fought p’raps you did it like 
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—like the ostrich, so’s people shouldn’t 
see you. I got a picksher of it in my 
natlistory book at home.” 

“How did you get here?” pursued 
‘Tom, switching the conversation off 
natural history in a hurry. 

*‘T comed after the engine. 
seen me.” 

“ T)’you know you're trespassing ? ” 

** What’s that mean ?” 

“Why, that you could be run in.” 

“Ts that the same as bein’ run over ?” 

“Worse. Much worse. You’d better 
scoot the other side of those railings 
before anybody comes along.” 

“T ain’t hurting. Let me watch you. 
I like engines,” observed Goliath 
affably. 

“So it seems.” 

“T’m goin’ to dwrive one some day. 
I know how. I saw which handle you 
shoved over.” 

“The little divvle !” murmured ‘Tom. 

‘“Where’s the man what makes up the 
fire?” proceeded the ambitious one. 

“Gone to fetch some grub. Now 
I’ve got to finish my oilin’, so you keep 
quiet.” 

Tom produced a shining, long-nosed 
oil-can, and imitated the legendary bird 
once more. 

Goliath sauntered off, put a finger 
tentatively on the handrail of the iron 
steps, looked at the result, smelt it, and 
carefully wiped it on his knickerbockers. 
Then he very softly climbed up. 
Certainly the handle of the regulator, 
which, after the fashion of some modern 
locomotives, projected downward into his 
easy reach, gleamed very temptingly. 

Goliath touched it gingerly; patted it 


Nobody 
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Then he looked over the 
the driver was about. 
partially hidden, and 


affectionately. 
side to see what 
Tom was. still 
whistling a tune. 

Goliath gave the lever a big pull with 
both his pudgy hands. 

“Aha!” he — chuckled. 
goin’ !” 

If she was goin’, it was no less sure 
that ‘Tom was comin’. He flew up the 
steps, and cuffed Goliath pretty thoroughly 
as he jammed the regulator shut, and 
heard the scroop of the brakes. He also 
used some language which, in his cooler 
moments, he would have reprobated in 
any one else. 

*D’you know you might have killed 
me ?” he concluded. 

Goliath was trying hard not to weep. 
“W—would it have mattered?” he 
inquired, 

Tom felt rather weak. ‘‘ You’d have 
been hung. Hung, drawn and quartered,” 
he elaborated, with vague ideas of what 
constituted the process. ‘* Now you clear 
off to the field where all the others are, 
and don’t let me see you again to-day, or 
T’ll——— put you down the funnel.” He 
picked Goliath up, and dropped him by 
the scruff of his neck down to the gravel. 

That small personage considered the 
funnel, and then Tom, dubiously. ‘“ You 
couldn’t reach,” he decided. But the 
driver made a feint to spring at him, and 
he sprinted off towards the tamer Celights 
of donkey-rides in the sun, long drinks of 
sticky lemonade, and games of ball, “1 
don’t care!” he yelled, slamming the 
wicket-gate and peering between the 
uprights at Tom. “JZ dcn’t care. I've 
drove an engine!” 


** She’s 


TO A PRETTY GIRL. 


ID you ever go a-blackberrying in the warm Septeml:cr sunshine ? 
Where the bushes lie in tangles by the silent river's side, 
When the harvest is ingathered, and all the land is sleeping, 

And the tiny clouds in heaven look like foam upon a tide. 


If you’ve never been a-blackberrying, you should haste you and go quickly, 
For the fruit is black and mellow in the hedge of every lane, 

And down by the still river, and half-way up the mountain, 
And on little scraggy bushes over all the golden plain. 


And just take one you love, dear, to help carry the basket, 

To talk to you, and see you home, when the twilight’s o’er the world ; 
And you'll swear for ever after that the world holds nothing better 

Than just to go a-blackberrying when the summer’s wings are furled. 





J. E. W. 
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BEING A DIARY SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


_ OW it is done” is a problem which 

T] often —as our Irish friends say— 

“bothers us intirely,” and one 

which crops up perpetually when considering 
many and very different matters, 

For long, my special puzzle was to find 
out how sundry of my acquaintances man- 
aged to attire themselves in the extreme 
chic of the latest mode, and to appear in 
bewilderingly smart and beautiful (not always 
the same thing) confections, any single one 
of which would cost as much as the wearer 
admitted to having for her entire yearly 
dress allowance. 

Fascinating Mrs. Becky Sharp excited the 
suspicions of her friends, but satisfied the 
questions of her blundering, simple husband 
by assuring him that her finery was borrowed. 
But, in the cases to which I allude, there was 
no borrowing, or pretext of borrowing, 
neither was there anything reprehensible 
about the methods adopted by my fair 
friends who contrive to dress as well as 
other women spending three times as much 
or more on adorning themselves. 


A feast of bargains. 


The mystery was solved when one of these 
wise women took me to the Elite Dress 
Company, at 82, Victoria Street, when my 
eyes were opened to an extent I had not 
deemed possible beforehand. 

Each room of the suite of handsome apart- 
ments occupied by this company contained 
a feast of fascinating bargains ; but oh ! what 
acontrast to anything usually associated 





with that comforting word “bargain”! 
Dozens of beautiful evening dresses, hand- 
embroidered, and which the veriest tyro in 
dress could see were in the latest fashion, 
were displayed to the best advantage by 
brilliant electric light and on life-sized wax 
figures of beautiful women ranged round the 
room, making it look like a ballroom filled 
with most distinguished guests. There were 
satin dresses, ivory and in delicate shades— 
dreams of beauty, so artistically was the fine 
embroidery carried out, in harmonious tones 
of silks, chenille, beads, and tinsel. There 
was a black Empire evening dress embroidered 
in gold, which was eminently satisfactory ; 
and near by, as if specially intended to be 
worn over it, was an evening wrap of ivory 
cloth, richly ornamented with ivory silk cord 
embroidery, tassels, and many confusing but 
delightful items of elaborate trimming. An- 
other evening mantle to which I lost my 
heart was made of Venetian yellow satin, 
and trimmed with a profusion of lovely real 
lace, and most gorgeously worked over in 
chenille and gold. 

Next came the dressy afternoon gowns, no 
less complicated and handsome, and in vast 
choice, with all the cachet of the first-class 
dressmaker and designer. 

Tailor-mades had, of course, an honourable 
place, and were more numerous than any 
other style of dress, ranging from plain, 
perfectly cut costumes at three and a half 
guineas, with coat lined with silk, to most 
distinguished and beautifully trimmed cos- 
tumes, fit for a duchess, if only duchesses 
made a point of dressing up to their rank in 
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the peerage, which they seldom do, leaving 
that to their wealthier and less aristocratic 
sisters. 

Eight dainty charming summery dresses 
were ready for packing, having just been 
bought by a lady going to India, and near 
by was the daintiest of lingerie, all hand 
made and trimmed with lace, fine as a 
cobweb, 
some of the 
articies 
composed 
entirely of 
cream — silk 
and the lace. 


Some 
beautiful 
furs. 


Beyond 
was a 
vista of 
glorious 
furs and 
Sm aA.2 € 
mantles: one 
coat stamped 
itself on my 
memory by 
its chic and 
originality. 
ia was. m 
the long, 
fashion- 
able Direc- 
toire style, 
and of olive 
grecn Otto- 
man silk, 
with large 
jewelled 
Directoire 
buttons, and 
trimmed 
with — black 
satin and 


Oriental em- “The Kimono Slip-on.” with all that 


broidery, of 
which the waistcoat was composed. 

I suppose every woman of discernment 
loves beautiful fur as she loves beautiful 
lace and diamonds, and at the Elite Dress 
Company she will find furs which will charm 
the guineas out of her purse if she has them, 
and fill her soul with longing if she cannot 
achieve a purchase. There was a superb 








Russian sable cape made of seventy-five 
skins, “not tipped,” as we were informed, 
though none of us had the faintest idea what 
that implied. The price asked for this was 
originally over eight hundred guineas, but now 
it can be had for three hundred and seventy- 
five guineas. Then there was a long circular 
ermine wrap, with a hundred and forty-five 
tails, marked 
“down” to 

a hundred 
guineas, and 
numerous fur 

caps and 

jackets and 
fur-lined 

wraps all to 

be sold, at a 
surprisingly 

low figure 
considering 

their quality. 

Being of an 
inquiring 

mind, I at 

last ventured 

\ to ask “ how 

it was done,” 

\ and learned 
from the 
Principal 

that the 
garments to- 

wards which 

I turned my 
admiring 

eyes were 

Paris models, 
recently 

shown at one 

or other of 

those exclu- 

sive houses, 

the mere 
names of 

which are 
synonymous 


Tine OT 


is la créme 
de la créme in the world of dress. Such 
exalted houses naturally only show their 
new creations for a very limited period, their 
clientéle demanding a constant change of 
models, which is provided for them. 





How it is done. 
Thus, to make way for /e dernier cri in 






















fashion, models, still more than up-to-date, 
are removed, and the management of the 
Elite Dress Company conceived the clever 
idea of purchasing these confections at a 
very reduced price, enabling them to sell 
them to ladies here at one-fifth their original 
value, the only condition being that not 
one of them shall be copied. This condition 
is strictly regarded, to the manifest advantage 
of the customers of the Victoria St. Company, 
and ladies may 
get an original 
and costly 
garment at 
very moderate 
cost, and run 
no danger of 
finding them- 
selves in com- 
pany with half 
a dozen or 
more women 
wearing fac- 
similes of the 
model. 

This will be 
appreciated by 
those who 
have suffered 
from the mani- 
folding of 
Paris models. 
There are dark 
rumours of 
fourteen ladies 
meeting at a 
fashionable 
race gathering 
during this 
summer, each 
and all attired 
in dresses 
made for them 
by a leading 
West-end 
house from the 
saine model ; and it is well known that at 
one of the most exclusive of the June dinner- 
parties, when the hostess advanced to greet 
her principal guest, she found herself and 
that guest dressed exactly alike, with the 
exception of their jewels. 

This is enough to ruffle the most angelic 
of feminine temperaments, and to raise a 
smile on the lips of the scoffing masculine 
observer. 

However, at the Elite Dress Company, as 


IN THE WEST END. 





A golfing costume. 
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I have pointed out, ladies will find styles of 
garments which will not be worn by any one 
but themselves, and they may purchase the 
same without any qualms of conscience, as 
the price is no higher than they would have 
to pay for an ordinary and inferior article 
elsewhere. 

In the coming spring, millinery will be 
another feature in these showrooms, and if 
the latest Paris hats are to be had at as great 

a reduction as 
the Paris dress 
models, there 
is a good time 
in store for all 
who wend 
their way to 
this establish- 
ment. 

“ The  ques- 
tion of fitting 
each customer 
naturally 
comes in, and 
to make sure 
that tHe 
models bought 
will be satis- 
factory in that 
way, a large 
staff of experts 
work on the 
premises, 
making exten- 
sive alterations 
if necessary, 
and suiting the 
garment in 
every way to 
the lady who 
has secured it. 


For country 
life, 

The day is 
happily past 
when country folk were easily recognisable 
by their attire, which attire, quite as costly 
as that worn by society women in town, yet 
lacked .that ze me sats guot which stamped 
the haditué of the city. 

Of course, stability and weather-proof 
qualities are essential in the equipment of 
those who, to visit or take ordinary exercise, 
must face wind, cold, rain, and abominable 
mud, For long it was thought impossible 
that garments suitable for tramping over 
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moors or country roads, for driving or for 
sports, could be made as pretty and as 
becoming as they were substantial and 
workmanlike. 

All that is a thing of the past, and now 
our tailors and manufacturers see that in 
this present year of grace we women may 
turn out as smartly and as comfortably in the 
country as when taking a turn in the Park. 

One of the most stylish and becoming 
motor-toilets I have seen was made of the 
celebrated “ Burberry-proof” tweed, which 
is as non-absorbent as it is weather-proof. 
Any one who has examined this special 
kind of weave will know that the strands of 
the cloth interlace and overlap like the 
scales of a fish or the feathers of a bird, and 
thus become waterproof. 

The motor-coat to which I refer is called 
the “ Kimono Slip-on,” and is in a rich, soft 
maroon shade of tweed, cut with shoulder- 
piece and sleeve all in one, and with that 
wide armhole which is essential when it has 
to be put on over other garments, It has— 
like most fashionable wraps—the buttons 
covered with the material. It is double- 
breasted, and with a long roll collar which 
can be turned up or down as_ required. 
The pretty little hat is of finer tweed, but of 
the same shade as the coat, with stitched 
brim and tam-o’-shanter crown, and is 
trimmed at the side with wings and a 
pheasant’s tail. 

An ideal golfing costume is a Burberry 
patent with a sort of pivot arrangement at 
the armholes, allowing perfect freedom of 
movement. The one sketched is of grey 
tweed with faint green check, and has the 
Norfolk coat, so popular for sports. This is 
single-breasted, and tightly drawn in front, 
but at the back the pleats stretch out when 
the arm is drawn forward ; and in this lies 
the superiority of the Burberry costume. 


Concerning footwear 
Boots and shoes are more em evidence for 
country wear than in town, and every woman 
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wishing to look taut and “nice” must pay 
particular attention to her chaussures. 

We have taken a lesson from our brothers 
in adopting strong, sensible footwear, with- 
out in any way discarding a dainty feminine 
effect, and the combination of these two 
features was very prominent in some splen- 
did boots made for country wear which I 
saw at Waukenphast’s in New Bond Street, 
I inspected, one after another, numerous 
strong, serviceable boots, but as pretty and 
shapely as any intended for carriage wear. 
One specially good pair of boots was made 
of Bardeau calf, with the wide-welt soles 
coming out well beyond the uppers. These 
boots were very smartly ornamented with a 
punched-out pattern. A pair of brown 
brogued shoes were apparently made of two 
different kinds of leather—the one crinkled 
and the other smooth and shining. But the 
difference was caused by the tight stretching 
of the leather on the brogue, which took all 
its little wrinkles out in a way the most 
expert of beauty doctors might well envy. 
For somewhat lighter wear, there was a 
hand-sewn glace shoe— black, but decidedly 
comely. 

As country life, however, is not all out- 
door, evening shoes form an important item 
of any lady’s outfit, and at Waukenphast’s 
there is a vast choice in charming dressy 
shoes, in all colours of satin or kid, not for- 
getting the gold and silver shoes which 
many ladies always include in their foot- 
gear. A specially pretty black kid shoe had 
scarcely any kid visible, as the front was cut 
in narrow straps, each richly embroidered in 
beads of various sizes, and the wider upper 
strap was equally ornate. A pair of bronze 
shoes was also a marvel of fine beadwork— 
the beads bronze. Another style of bronze 
shoe was quite as attractive—finished, not 
with beading, but with a brilliant solitaire— 
rather small, and presumably unobtrusive, 
but warranted to peep out now and then 
below our frills and furbelows with bewitch- 
ing sparkle. 

Mrs. PEPYS. 
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Insure against Dull 
Evenings by securing 





Fianete Piano 


yee waht Sacbabt ol MMI Y ERHAPS you have recollections 


of how long and dreary the 

evenings can be; perhaps you 
have experienced days which seem 
to be “‘ all evening.” 

Owners of Pianola Pianos do not 
find that time hangs heavily on their 
hands; they can fill their homes with 
melody; they are always able to 
find enjoyment, absorbed in a merry 
whirl of light: and catchy airs, or 
seriously studying the master works 
“". that have been written for the 
piano. 

Why do you not do likewise? 
Why not make music this Winter’s 
4, recreation? 

If you already own a piano, why 
not exchange it for a Pianola Piano, 
receiving for it its full value? 

The Pianola Piano, as its name 
implies, is a high-grade piano em- 
bodying the Pianola with its unique 
devices, the Metrostyle and Themo- 
dist, and so can be played by hand 
or music-rolls. The piano part 
may be either the Weber or Steck 
piano, both instruments of the very 
highest grade. 

The Metrostyle is a guide and 
instructor in unfamiliar compositions, 
as it admits of the reproduction of 
interpretations specially provided by 
famous musicians. The Themodist 
accents the notes of the melody 
and prevents the theme being overpowered by the accompaniment. 

The Pianola Piano can be obtained either for Cash or Deferred Payments. You 

are invited to call at AZolian Hall for a practical demonstration. 

ng Full particulars are given in Catalogue V. 
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WINTER FASHIONS FROM FRANCE. 


women, whose purses allow of 
such luxuries, spend a great deal 
of time in the salons of their favourite 
dressmakers choosing new clothes for 


N OW is the moment when most 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


anyway, not where clothes are concerned, 
and to some an ill-fitting frock or an 
unbecoming hat is a tragedy. ‘Therefore 
we spend endless time in the choice of 
both, for few of us can lay claim to such 


the fast-approaching winter season. The a clear, decisive mind as that of an 


occupation 
is an absorb- 
ing one. It 
is also one 
which ex- 
hausts an 
enormous 
amount of 
mental 
energy. 
This, to the 
masculine 
mind, must 
sound ab- 
surd, but it 
is true, not- 
withstand- 
ing. 

The mere 
fact of seeing 
so many 
new models 
at one sit- 
ting causes 
a_ bewilder- 
ment of 
mind _ which 
makes the 
choosing of 
one or two 
extremely 
difficult, and 
even. when 
the die is 
definitely 
cast, many 
trying mo- 
ments fol- 
low. One is 
convinced 
that the 
choice has 
fallen on a 


wrong cut or colour, and a dear friend is 
bound to say that some other dressmaker 

















Photy by Félix. 
A cloak and gown by Drecoll, Place de |'Opéra, Paris. 


American 
woman I[ 
heard of the 
other day, 
who chose a 
Paris gown 
and hat be- 
tween _ break- 
fast and the 
taking of the 
boat-train for 
Calais at ten 
o’clock on the 
same morn- 
ing. 

This year, 
the difficulties 
of choosing 
what to wear 
are accentu- 
ated because 
the styles are 
legion. Every 
dressmaker 
seems to have 
done what he 
considered 
right in_ his 
own eyes, and 
consequently 
there is much 
confusion in 
the land. The 
only points 
upon. which 
they all agree 
are gorgeous- 
ness of trim- 
ming and 
simplicity of 
line. Both 
are costly de- 
tails, and the 


ever-present pessimist who moralises on 
the growing extravagance of women will 


shows far better taste. The philosopher be able to hug his pet grievance happily 


will doubtless remark, ‘“ Nonsense,” but 
women are not naturally philosophic ; 


when he sees the feminine form arrayed 
as ‘“‘Solomon in all his glory,” glittering 
Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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Skin Soap 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
preserve, purify and beau- 
tify the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands and afford the most 
speedy and grateful treat- 
mentfortorturing,disfiguring 
eczemas, rashes, irritations, 
inflammations and every 
form of itching, scaly hu- 
moursof theskinand scalp of 
infants, children, and adults. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure 
and may be used from the 
hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
®&Post Free, Cuticura Booklet on the Skin. 
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Important to Ladies :° 


You can get the real genuine 


Horrockses’ 
Longcloths 


and Flannelettes 


if you insist on 
seéing this stamp 
on the selvedge : 


“ HORROCKSES.”’ 





| Obtainable from the Principal Drapers. | 





ESTABLISHED 1701. 




















THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


(Patent.) 


Cotton, Silk, Cotton, Silk. 
Plain. Plain, Frilled, Frilled. 
" No. No. No. 
Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4, 1/3 — 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6, 1/7 *45, 1/- to, 1/6 

* * 

y's Siz ---56, 1/3 46, 2/6 *75,1/6  *40, 2/6 
Wi 

* 


udy’s Size \ 
h Shaped } 7, 1/64 Sy7,2/6 43,1/11 12, 3/6 
Band. J 


t 
These Nos, have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


} 
J 
i 
; ‘ 
| Stocking | 
Supporters. 
& * 
| 
| 
| 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


Uf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
wall 
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from head to foot in heavy jewelled 
embroideries, or enveloped in mantles of 
rich fur. 

Yet, in spite of appearances, it would 
seem as if luxury had spread rather than 
increased individually, for nothing could 
have been more luxurious than the ward- 
robes of great 
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accoutrements would be erected over her 
brow. Thus, then, did fair dames wear 
the colours of their knights. Moreover, 
they went out in their nightcaps in the 
morning, covering them with enormous 
hats ! 

As an illustration of the newest dress 
models this sea- 
son, we show 





ladies in days 
past, whereas the 
bourgeoise was 
economical to 
meanness. One 
reads in old 
memoirs of 
hundreds of 
gowns and hats 
and pairs of 
shoes belonging 
to beauties of 
the eighteenth 
century, and in 
the journal of 
Madame Eloffe, 
court dress- 
maker under 
Marie ‘Antoin- 
ette, there are 
quaint records 
of the fantastic 
whims of many 
grandes dames 
of the day. 
Moreover, we 
hear now many 
just denuncia- 
tions of the 
enormous hats 
women are wear- 
ing, but in 1787 
they wore head- 
gear quite as 
wild out of 
doors, and _in- 
doors they sur- 
passed it. There 
was a_ certain 








first a toilette by 
Drecoll. The 
gown, which is 
meant fora 
restaurant dinner 
frock, is in cream 
embroidered 
mousseline de 
soie, trimmed 
with Cluny lace, 
and the cloak is 
in a soft green 
cloth embroi- 
dered in gold. 
As in all Dre- 
coll’s gowns this 
year, the salient 
point is rich 
simplicity. 
Beautiful materi- 
als are lavishly 
used, but there 
is no vulgar com- 
bination of differ- 
entkinds. Each 
is so used as to 
be seen at its 
full value, and 
the eye may rest 
pleasantly on a 
Princess robe of 
velvet, softly 
veiled with a 
tunic of net in 
the same shade, 
edged with fur, 
andembroidered 
in silks of the 








pouf sentimental, 
I remember, 
which no woman 
of to-day would put on, I am sure. 

It was composed of all the emblems 
which expressed the “loved one” best. 
For instance, if a lady loved a sailor, she 
appeared at court with a ship in full sail 
upon her head, and an old engraving of 
the time shows this very example. Should 
the lady’s heart belong, for the moment, 
to a soldier, a brave array of military 


Photo by Boyer et Bert. 





same_ reflected 


A Directoire coat in Breitschwanz by Griinwaldt. shades as the 


velvet. Length 

of line is observed rigorously, and the tall, 
slim woman may count on Art helping 
Nature with all her might this winter. 
Our second illustration shows a fur 
coat by Griinwaldt, and here we have a 
decided improvement on an old fashion. 
In 1795 the Directoire coats were less 
beautiful and less practical than they are 
to-day ; though we owe the 1795 artists 
Continued on Supplement, page 10 
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BULL 


LOOKING WELL. 


John Bull looks as well as anyone and jovial too. So broad, so 
sturdy, and so strong. Folks say, ‘‘ How well youlook!” Poor 
John is really ill, like so many of us, and dare not say so—people 
would not believe him. 

Looks belie people. Only those who are ill know how much 
suffering there is. How we wish our heads didn’t ache! Or we 
wish food was enjoyable and would digest—wish we hadn’t the 
pain, the flatulence, and the acidity that follows eating. 

Why ‘‘ wish” only? Take a short course of Mother Seigel’s 
yrup. There is renewed hope and renewed health in every 
drop of it. It will so tone up and strengthen the digestion that 
life itself becomes a new joy. 

Mother Seigel’s “ For so long as I remember, Mother Seigel’s Syrup has been used by 
yrup the various members of my family from time to time, for indigestion and 
is now also allied complaints, always with excellent results. As for myself, it has 

—_- Evans, BA.. 4s, Rosebery Road, Redicld, Bristol. Jan: 8th, 1908. 
TABLET FORM si i or pith ealaaa inated 


and sold under MOTH ER 


the name of « 
Mother Seigel’s 
\\] Syrup Tablets. 
Price 2s. 94. 


= size only. SY RU Pp. 
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EAU DE COLOGNE 


(Blue and Gold Label). 


A few dreps added to the water with 
which ycu wash has a most refresh- 
ing and beneficial effect upen the skin, 
But be sure it is ‘‘47II,"" which is 
guaranteed absolutely pure. 


sf} 


Sold everywhere from 
1/- to 15/- per Bottle. 
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who designed them a debt of gratitude 
for offering us such charming inspirations. 
In the eighteenth century the short waists 
and tight sleeves were so cut as to give 
women a huddled look about the shoulders. 
Nowadays tailors and furriers and dress- 
makers have learned the art of drawing 
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has been developed of late, and there is 
something Oriental in their splendour. 
Hung as they are with gold and silver 
chains, bound as they are by corselets 
studded with stones, the women who wear 


them must necessarily move with a 
slower measure and step with a less lively 
tread, thus accentuating 











the Eastern effect. 

The “airy fairy Lilian ” 
type of beauty has indeed 
had her day, and the glory 
of the hour lies with the 
Cleopatras and Salomes. 
Our illustration of a 
Laferriére gown gives some 
idea of what I mean. It 
is in old gold Liberty, hung 
with a tunic of gold and 
green beads. ‘The corsage 
is literally studded with 
gold, and the waistbelt is 
rich in metal and stones 
over a pale lilac drapery of 
taffetas. Laferriére, more 
than any dressmaker in 
Paris, is emphasising the 
slimness of line from waist 
to foot, and many of his 
models show a_ perfectly 
simple clinging skirt and 
a gorgeous corsage. 


Our fourth illustration 
shows a_ beautiful gown 
from Beer’s. It is in 


nasturtium-coloured velvet 
with side panels of net in 
the same colour, exquisitely 
embroidered in high relief. 
The warmth of the tones, 
the richness of the materi- 
als, and the stately design 
of the whole toilette mark 
it as particularly beautiful, 
even from among Beer’s 
collection, which is one of 
the finest this year, ‘The 








Vhoto by Félix. 
Evening gown by Laferriére. 


the human figure with a pair of scisscrs to 
perfection. Judging by what I saw at 


Grinwaldt’s, fur bas never been more 
becomingly arranged than it is this year, 
and though it is cut about a good deal, 
fine skins are not in any way spoilt in 
good hands. 

Evening gowns show more than any 
others how the taste for gorgeous trappings 





traditions of the house are 

originality and sumptuous- 

ness held always within the 

bounds of good taste, and this winter the 

models it is launching are impeccable on 

these points. ‘The tailor-mades show long 

plain skirts, long coats and wide shoulders, 

soutaché. ‘The afternoon gowns are 

modifications of classic draperies, and 

the evening gowns are, as we show in our 
picture, stately and splendid. 

And all this magnificence, due though 

Continued on Supplement, page 12 
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WIDE WORLD 


is the only Magazine which contains Stories of Personal 
Adventure, and of Actual Happenings of Exciting 
Events all over the world. Its thrilling narratives can 


be read with avidity by all. 


Patt Matt Macazine readers will be particularly 
interested in an Article entitled: 


“Climbing in the Land of Fire” 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY 
- which appears in the 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. Now on Sale, 6d, 
GIF ~ TIME witt soon BE HERE. 


Another year has rolled away and still the 


“SWAN” FouNTPEN 


is the world’s favourite pen. For Xmas Gifts “‘ Swans” 
are more popular than ever—so easy to choose —so 
sure to be appreciated and valued—so lasting a 
reminder of the giver. 


POST EARLY TO 
DISTANT LANDS! 
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it is to the genius of the Parisians, will 
be seen quite as much in London, New 
York, and Vienna as in the city which 
gave it birth, for every year the number 
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admires their perseverance, as well as 
their pleasing ways, in trying to master 
not only a difficult trade, but a difficult 
foreign language at one and the same 

















Photo by Félix. 


Evening toilette in nasturtium velvet by Beer. 


of foreigners, especially Americans, who 
come to Paris for their clothes, increases. 
If it did not, we should certainly not find, 
as we do, that nearly all the assistants in 
the dressmakers’ salons speak English. 
They speak it very prettily too, and one 





time. What a change from the véeux 
régime! Under the old laws the Queen of 
France and the ladies of her court ruled the 
fashions, and no American names werte in- 
scribed upon the books of “ Mme. Eloffe!” 
“Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse !” 


M. E. CLARKE, 
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MOTOR TOPICS. 


BY W. E. H. 


A Chat about Speed Indicators, 
T is a wonder to me that so small a 
| proportion of the many cars one sees 
are provided with speed indicators— 
the more so since one knows how very small 
an excess above the twenty-mile speed-limit 
is necessary to ensure the thoughtless 
offender being mulcted in £10 and costs, 
more than double the price of the apparatus 
in question. This question of speed indi- 
cators I have never seen raised in this way 
before, and therefore it will not be amiss if I 
make a few observations about it. 


Police Observations Not Scientifically 
Accurate. 

One objection urged against the use of 
speed indicators as a means of avoiding 
falling into the hands of the police is that 
the observations of the police are scien- 
tifically inaccurate; in fact, over small 
distances, timing a car by the back of 
it passing over the beginning of a trap and 
the front of it passing over the end of the 
trap may give rise to an error of two or 
three miles per hour ; and yet such accuracy 
in observation as would be necessary to 
avoid this error is very rarely seen. This is 
why one so often hears the motorist saying 
in the witness-box that his speed was eigh- 
teen miles per hour, because he took such 
and such a time travelling between two 
points, while the police swear that his speed 
over the furlong was thirty miles per hour. 
In reality it was possibly just a shade over 
the legal limit. 


Milometers are Exact Instruments. 

A more serious objection against the speed 
indicator is that it is itself more often than 
not inaccurate ; and it is not difficult to under- 
stand why this should be so. A _ speed 
indicator, unlike the so-called speedometer 
of the cyclist, which should properly be 
termed a milometer, is anything but an 
exact instrument. A milometer registers 
every turn of the wheel ; and if the distance 
covered by a point in the tread per revolution 
properly coincides with the scale of the 
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milometer, then the latter has to act merely 
as an automatic counter, and the results 
must be correct. 


But not so Speed Indicators. 

With the indicator, on the other hand, 
different conditions prevail, and accuracy of 
registration 1s dependent upon absence of 
wear in the instrument, absence of increase 
of friction, sustained vitality of springs, and 
upon a thousand-and-one analogous con- 
ditions. In fact, I should be greatly surprised 
to find any ordinary type of speed indicator 
which would register at, say, a speed of 
twenty miles per hour, within two miles per 
hour at the end of a year of what it registered 
at the beginning of it. 


How Indicators Work. 


Speed indicators depend for the most 
part upon centrifugal action to operate them, 
two weights being thrown outwards as their 
speed of revolution round a shaft increases. 
In one of the best makes, however, known 
as the Jones, a single weight in the form of 
a wheel is used, and it operates by shifting 
its obliquity. This is a great improvement 
on the double-weight system and its many 
pivoted bearing surfaces. Another method 
of operation is by magnetism set up by a 
moving copper surface. Two or three indi- 
cators are worked also by the generating 
of different electric currents of varying 
strengths, so that the indicating dial is really 
a kind of galvanometer. Among other 
systems adopted in speed indication devices 
are the effect of centrifugal action on fluids 
and the winding up of a hairspring under 
successive impulses, 


Speed Recorders Not an Unmixed 
Blessing. 

Now I have expressed the view that speed 
indicators can never be exact instruments, 
because they depend upon appliances and 
materials the behaviour of which can never 
be calculated to exactitude. But I must 
acknowledge one exception in an instrument 
recently shown. It must be called a speed 
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recorder rather than speed indicator, for it 
possesses the disadvantage that its readings 
cannot be made use of or ascertained while 
the car is running, without disconnecting the 
instrument. Briefly, what the inventor has 
done has been to combine a milometer and 
aclock. The milometer is a reel of paper 
marked out in miles and arranged so that it 
travels from one spot to another at such a 
rate that the markings of a mile on the 
paper pass a certain point when the car 
travels between one milestone and the next. 
Every half-minute a clock stamp is im- 
pressed upon the tape, so that each tape 
gives a complete record of distance and 
time. Possibly the motorist will think that 
the record will show against him more than 
it wili for him, in which case the popularity 
of the apparatus will not be great. 


New Use tor Aluminium. 

It is said that when the Zeppelin airship 
came down bump a month or two ago in 
Germany, tourists of the United States of 
America gathered together on the scene 
from all parts, eager to secure souvenirs. 
The bag of the balloon, it may be re- 
membered, was itself burnt; and as there 
remained only the massive aluminium frame 
a couple of hundred feet or so long, the 
task of the trophy hunters was not an easy 
one. Luckily the kindly administrators of 
the fund for rebuilding another “ Zep” took 
pity and had some of the aluminium melted 
down and recast as teaspoons ; so now the 
souvenir-hunters go happy away. 


A Chick Story from Ireland. 


A delightful story comes from Ireland 
that an anti-motorist has written to a local 
newspaper swearing that the chickens in his 
district are finding themselves so molested 
by motors that on hearing the sound of a horn, 
they at once bury their heads in the ground. 
It has been suggested that if only they would 
bury their bodies too, fewer would perish 
under the wheels of the motor. This is quite 
on a par with the story of the farmer who 
trained all his chickens to come to feed at 
the toot of the horn. By collecting, at 
his own valuation, the price of the flattened 
chickens from passing motorists he soon 
became rich enough to own a car himself. 


New Grand Prix Course for 1909. 
In France there is great competition 
among the provinces for the honour of pro- 
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viding the motor course for the National 
Grand Prix Race to be held next summer. 
The Dieppe people have had the race held 
in their district for two years in succession, 
and the organisers of the event think that it 
is now time to look out for fresh fields and 
pastures new. To be exact, they are a little 
tired of Dieppe, for when they sent the plate 
round before the last race, as they have a 
way of doing, the local contributions were a 
little disappointing. The organisers of this 
race look for a little douceur of £4,000 
towards the cost, and the inhabitants of 
the province of Anjou have intimated their 
willingness to fall in with this proposal. 
Hence the Dieppe course is dead. Vive la 
course d’Anjou ! 

There never was such a course as that of 
Anjou, we are now told ; and already the inn- 
keepers of Nantes, of Tours, and of the 
other towns in the valley of the Loire are 
shaking hands with themselves, and dream- 
ing of the glad harvest to come. 


A Coal-burning Steamer. 

In the Paris Salon of last year was a 
unique collection of ancient steam-driven 
cars on view, and all the earliest ones were 
driven by means of steam raised from coal. 
One would have thought that we had long 
ago advanced beyond such apparently 
elementary methods; but no—an American 
has now come forward with a revival of this 
ancient system. He will have none of what 
he terms the new-fangled methods of 
present-day motorists. In fact, he advocates 
the use of tyres of steel instead of rubber, 
because, he says, they last ten years. With 
his coal-stoked car he claims he can raise 
100 lb. of steam from cold water in six 
minutes, and that he can market the car at 
£140, complete, with five-seated body, 


How Slow Can a Car Run? 


Every automobile owner has been asked 
times without number what is the maximum 
speed his car is able to attain, and his reply, 
likely enough, will err, if anything, on the 
fast side ; but ask him what the slowest 
speed on top gear is, and his answer will 
not be given readily. In point of fact, he 
probably will have to guess the reply, for, 
strange though it may seem to non-motorists, 
it may be far more injurious to run a car 
very slowly on top speed than to run it very 
fast. Every car is geared to a normal 























speed, and though it may be accelerated 
perhaps 50 per cent. above this normal, 
slowing the car to a similar extent may 
cause the engine to heat and to labour. 

A year or so ago several competitions 
were run at gymkhanas and the like to test 
the slowness of cars on top gear, and the 
elasticity of theirengines. Of course almost 
any degree of slowness above three or four 
miles per hour is easily obtainable in the 
average car when the low gears are used ; 
but low gear means noise, and this, neither 
the maker of the car nor the owner, who 
likes it always to appear at its best,‘cares to 
encourage. Hence it is that when running 
a car in traffic the driver has recourse to the 
expedient of taking out his clutch in order 
to slow down. 


The Price of Silence. 


How to make noisy gears noiseless—this 
panacea which can relieve motorists who wish 
temporarily, for purposes of sale or what not, 
the grinding gears of their worn-out cars to 
cease from causing anguish to hearers in the 
neighbourhood—has lately been divulged. 
It is to fill up the gear box with sawdust. 
The story is told that by this tip many 
motor omnibuses_ successfully passed the 
tests of the argus-eyed officials of Scotland 
Yard, and that only the subsequent gnashing 
of teeth of the gears when the vehicles 
appeared upon the streets led to the dis- 
covery of the conjuring feat. 


Permanit. 

What is permanit? The name itself does 
not seem suggestive of motoring ; but; 
according to the inventor, it is a brown 
powder possessing strange properties, with 
which all motorists, he hopes, will familiarise 
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themselves. He asks them to inject it into 
their tyres, eight ounces of it into each tyre; 
and to those intrepid enough to oblige him, 
he promises them that in return he will 
confer upon them the blessing of freedom 
from puncture troubles. The powder, he 
claims, fills up the holes made by punctures, 
and under the action of the air chemical 
reaction is set up, and the rent or hole is 
healed. One has heard of similar magic 
substances before. 


Cars as Baubles for Burglars. 


It is not often one hears of burglaries in 
which the plunder lifted is a car, and this 
is a fact the various insurance companies 
dealing in motor policies are well aware of 
when they nearly all refuse to pay compen- 
sation on parts of a car stolen unless they 
are stolen with the complete vehicle. In 
France and in America, however, the thieves 
are more enterprising, and car thefts are by 
no means so uncommon. In Detroit, for 
example, recently, no fewer than twelve high- 
priced cars were stolen within one week, the 
burglary being effected in open daylight as 
the cars stood in the streets whilst their 
owners were shopping. The burglars in these 
instances were individuals of resource, up to 
all the tricks of the various makes of cars, 
and carrying in their pockets complete 
equipment for undertaking what in chauffeur 
advertisements are termed “ running 
repairs.” European motorists, one knows, 
have a nasty habit of speaking slightingly of 
the merits of cars manufactured on the other 
side of the herring pond, and unkind people 
say that as in many instances the burgled 
cars have been. discovered irreparably 
broken down by the wayside, such conten- 
tions are justified, 
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